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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME AND RESPONSES AT A 
LUNCHEON GIVEN AT THE CITY AUDITORIUM 
BY THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY 
OF HOUSTON 


Mayor Rice: Ladies and Gentlemen—This day marks 
an epoch in the history of our city. As head of the munici- 
pal government I have the pleasant privilege of extending 
a hearty welcome to our guests by whose presence the day is 
made historic. We are profoundly grateful to the distin- 
guished gentlemen who have come across the seas to do 
honor to our city and State on this occasion. Equally grate- 
ful are we to the many citizens of our great republic and to 
our fellow-citizens of Texas who are assembled here in the 
name of civilization. 

Though Houston is a comparatively young town, we have 
the energy and progressive spirit by which every young city 
in America, I believe, is characterized, and it gives me un- 
told satisfaction to know that in the commercial strife inci- 
dent to the great development of our country we still have 
the ability to recognize the necessity of cultivating the mind 
of man and giving him broad and thorough education. Of 
the institution which is opened to-day modesty forbids me to 
speak. To those who are going to make it a success and to 
those who have made great colleges a success I leave the 
expression of opinions which I might hesitate to form. But 
to all the distinguished guests of the new university I desire 
to say that although our city is small, as cities are measured, 
and thus unable to offer many of the entertainments and 
attractions of larger metropolitan cities, the hospitality we 
offer you comes from our hearts, and our desire to make 
your visit a pleasant one is not to be measured in any respect 
by the size or ways of the town, but by the ways and size of 
the human heart itself. 
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I now have the pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, of intro- 
ducing to you the chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Rice Institute, a gentleman of high standing in this commu- 
nity, who has done a great work in its behalf—Mr. James 
A. Baker of Houston. 


Mr. James A. BAKER: Your Excellency the Governor, 
your Honor the Mayor, and you my Friends and Guests of 
the Rice Institute—I am commissioned by the Rice Institute, 
whose dedication is to letters, science, and art, to extend to 
you, collectively and individually, a cordial welcome, not 
only to the halls and home of the new institution, but also to 
the homes and hearts of the people of the whole city of 
Houston. 

As America a little more than a hundred years ago 
achieved her national independence and established on her 
eastern shores an asylum for those seeking liberty, so, too, 
have we, through the magnificent generosity of William 
Marsh Rice, established in the far Southwest the Rice Insti- 
tute, an asylum of learning; and in the name of this new 
university I extend a welcome to all to come and drink from 
the fountains of knowledge which have been provided for 
this festal occasion. 

And especially do we extend a glad welcome to those of 
our guests who have come to us from foreign lands. 

A joyous welcome indeed to the representatives of the 
great French Republic; for it was she who more than a cen- 
tury ago recognized the independence of this country and 
gave to America the brilliant Lafayette, who in turn gave us 
generously of his blood and fortune, that the spirit of liberty 
might flourish upon our shores. 

An equally warm and cordial welcome to the representa- 
tives of the great German Empire—the Fatherland. She 
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not only furnished us a distinguished: soldier who fought 
with our forefathers the battles of our Revolution, but she 
has freely given us thousands upon thousands of the sturdy 
citizenship of our people, who have cultivated the waste 
fields of the State and nation until they bloom as the rose. 

A warm and joyous welcome to the distinguished repre- 
' sentatives of imperial Spain, for to her we are indebted for 
the patronage of the intrepid discoverer of America. In 
the heartiness of this welcome we wish you to feel that all 
of the wounds inflicted by the late unpleasantness between 
Spain and America have long since been healed in the recol- 
lection of the bravery and the heroism of the soldiers of 
both armies. 

And a threefold welcome to the distinguished representa- 
tives of grand old England and merry old Scotland. In 
coming to America you come among us as kinsmen who are 
flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood. All the years 
which lie between 1776 and this year 1912 have only served 
to teach us mutual sympathy and to strengthen the bonds 
that bind our hearts to our mother-country. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, one and all, to the hearts and 
homes of our people. 


Mayor Rice: It is my pleasure to introduce to this audi- 
ence the Governor of Texas; and when I say the Governor 
of Texas I mean the man who governs the largest area of 
land as a State in the American Union, and who, as a typical 
American, stands before the people of the United States as 
the chief executive of this great commonwealth—the Hon- 
orable O. B. Colquitt, Governor of Texas. 


GoveRNor O. B. Cotauitr: Mr. Mayor, Guests of the 
Rice Institute, of the City of Houston, and of the State of 
Texas, Ladies and Gentlemen—The most humble citizen of 
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Texas may enjoy the privilege of being governor of this 


<P 


State, and on this occasion I feel myself to be the most _ 


humble of the humble. I am glad to be present on this occa- 
sion. I feel that I am indeed fortunate in being present. As 
chief executive of this State I am proud to come to Houston 
and welcome the representatives of American and foreign 
universities, distinguished scholars and scientists of England, 
France, and Holland, of Germany,. Italy, and Spain, who 
have come to participate in the inauguration of the Rice 
Institute. 

Within seventeen miles of this city is the San Jacinto 
battle-field, where the Republic of Texas was born. In this 
city of Houston, which used to be the capital of the State, 
within three blocks of this auditorium, the Congress of the 
Republic of Texas used to assemble in a log cabin, and to 
that log cabin the nations of the earth sent their representa- 
tives in recognition of the republic. And now, in these latter 
days, you have the Rice Institute, a great private institution 
magnificently housed for the public good, and the nations of 
the earth send their representatives here to welcome it into 
the fold of educational institutions. 

With a handful of men under the leadership of Sam 
Houston, the independence of the republic was achieved in 
1836. Since that day the progress of the American people 
has been truly wonderful. The progress of the people of 
Texas has been even greater. We have builded without 
assistance a magnificent civilization. I say without assis- 
tance, for even William Marsh Rice’s splendid contribution 
was a product of Texas, because, although a native of 
Massachusetts, he came to Texas in his early boyhood and 
here made his fortune and his career. 

I am happy to welcome you to Texas because Texas is 
made up of people from all the nations, and some of the 
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_ best people we have are among those who have come from 
other nations. I am proud to say that my own mother’s 
family came from Holland, and that the adjutant-general 
_of my staff is an Englishman. 

I am proud, my friends, of the State of Texas. I am 
-proud of its magnificent territory, proud of the progress that 
we are making in educational matters; and I want to say to 
you that as governor of Texas I am proud of the form of its 
government and of the government of this nation, the gov- 
ernment of Washington and Jefferson, of Madison and 
Franklin. They founded a government based on a written 
constitution, written for the purpose of defining and limiting 
the power of the government. Freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of religion, the right of each man to listen to the dictates 
of his own conscience, these are the proudest heritage of 
American citizenship enjoyed under this constitutional gov- 
ernment. And I want to say, without disparagement to any 
other nation, that there has been more advancement in 
science since the Declaration of American Independence 
than there was during six thousand years before. 

As I said a moment ago, the capital of this State, of the 
Republic of Texas, used to stand within three blocks of 
where you are now sitting. Representatives of foreign na- 
tions, of the French Government and of the English and 
German empires, came to Houston to represent their people 
at the capital of the Republic of Texas. In the meantime, 
we had knocked at the door of the American Union for 
entrance; our knocking was finally answered, and we became 
a part of this Union, and to-day we are the proudest part of 
these United States. 

The Mayor of the city of Houston was very modest in- 
deed when he told us that Houston is a small city. I want 
to say that Houston is not a small city, and I welcome you 
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not only to the largest State in the Union, but to the largest- 
hearted municipality you will find between the rising and the 
setting of the sun. And now I want to invite those of you~ 


who are looking for a haven of prosperity, a haven of politi- 
cal and religious peace, to make your permanent residence in 
Texas. We do not ask your religion, we do not ask your 
politics, we do not ask you where you graduated—I had not 
the chance to graduate anywhere myself. All we ask is, 
‘Are youa man? We judge men by their merits. All shall 
have equal protection under the law. We are a truly cos- 
mopolitan people, and live by the freedom of democracy. 
The Rice Institute is one of the results of this freedom of 
spirit. This spirit of independence, this spirit of hope, this 
spirit of progress prevails everywhere throughout Texas. 


) 


And, my friends, I want to say that so far as I am con- 


cerned, and so far as my influence might go, I would rather 


have founded the Rice Institute and provided for its main- 
tenance to educate the hearts and the minds of the people 
of Texas than to be emperor of any foreign nation of the 
earth. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, I came here without any written 
speech. I have been so busy attending to the necessary af- 
fairs of the people who occupy the territory extending from 
Orange to El Paso, a distance of nine hundred and thirty 
miles, and from Brownsville at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
to Amarillo, a distance of nearly eleven hundred miles, that 
I have not had time to prepare a speech for you; but a man 
who is governor of a territory so extensive has so ‘many 
features of life presented to him daily that he is always 
bold enough to make a speech on any occasion. 

Again I thank you one and all for coming to Houston and 
for the distinction you are lending the city and the State on 
this auspicious occasion, and again I welcome you from the 
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bottom of my heart, and I speak for the entire citizenship 
| ‘of Texas in extending you that welcome. 


_ Mayor Rice: We have listened to Governor Colquitt’s 
cordial address of welcome, and now we are going to have 
‘the great pleasure of listening to a response from one of our 
‘most distinguished foreign visitors, Professor Sir William 
Ramsay of London, England, who, with Lady Ramsay, has 
come to assist in the launching of Houston’s university. 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM Ramsay: Your Excellency, your 
Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen—JI have to make one remark 
before beginning, and that is to allude to the way in which 
the mayor expressed his invitation of welcome. He called 
me a “foreign visitor.’ I decline that aspersion. I am not 
a foreign visitor. When we have the pleasure of receiving 
you Americans in London, we don’t call you foreigners. We 
don’t expect to be called foreigners when we come to your 
country. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, what your mayor has said 
about the progress of education is true. It is absolutely 
true. The governor has hinted that the progress of edu- 
cation, the progress of science, has been contemporaneous 
with the separation of America from England. ‘That re- 
minds me that I once heard your ambassador to Great 
Britain, Mr. Choate, make the following remark at a dinner 
given on the occasion of the ninth jubilee of the foundation 
of the University of Glasgow, which took place in Igor. 
He said: ‘Your institution was founded in the year 1451, 
about the same date as that on which America was discov- 
ered. pacfore that yeu had what you justly called the ‘dark 
ages.’ 

We are separated, America and Britain, but we on our 
side welcome the close alliance which now exists. I see in 
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front of me the word “Peace.” I am reminded of one of 
your great cities in America—Philadelphia—and of its 
motto, “Philadelphia maneto” (“Let brotherly love con- 
tinue”). I also see numerals on the same flag on which is 
written the word “Peace,” running from one to ten, which 
I presume is intended to recall the ten commandments. I 
presume it is intended to mean that the people here are not 
to break them. Well, ladies and gentlemen, up to the ninth 
commandment I am willing to obey; but when it comes to 
the tenth, I am not quite sure. I have seen the Rice Insti- 
tute this morning, I have read its papers, and I know what 
it intends to do, and I am not sure that you have done right 
to show us the Rice Institute before suggesting to us that 
tenth commandment. 

We know you have before you a magnificent career. You 
have begun it well by making appointments of eminent men 
to be your professors. You have begun it well by the num- 
ber of students whom you have enrolled. I am told that 
only about one fourth of those who could have attended and 
who could have come in have been accepted. You are going 
to keep your standard high. 

Well, gentlemen, there is one thing that has struck me as 
a danger threatening American universities. It is the large 
number of students enrolled. These numbers are growing 
too large. Let me give you a specific instance. The pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of California told me 
lately that he had over two thousand students to teach. To 
teach two thousand students is an impossibility. What can 
youdo? My suggestion is this, that you increase the number 
of your teachers. Don’t appoint assistants, teachers, lec- 
turers, but create entirely separate departments. If you 
require two professors of philosophy, have them at double 
expense. It pays. You cannot turn out students as you 
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would needles or wire or nails. Learned men cannot be 
made like them. Each student must come into personal con- 
tact with his teachers. 

And now, gentlemen, speaking for your foreign visitors 
and guests, I have the honor to express our gratitude to you 
for having given us this opportunity of coming among you. 
We have passed, my wife and I, through this great country 
of Texas. Of course I suppose that while alongside of a 
railroad one sees the homes and the farms of the settlers, 
when one goes back of a railroad the country loses signs of 
being inhabited, yet what we have seen of the country has 
been magnificent. It is evidently very fertile, and it is be- 
coming populated, and you have only to wait and let immi- 
gration take place to have Texas become one of the greatest 
imperial States of this country, and one of the finest in the 
world. 

We have come to you, we have come to see your country, 
we have come to make friends with you, and I now desire 
that you will give us every opportunity to do so. 

I thank you very heartily for your cordial reception. 

I will now use a custom which is not included in American 
gatherings of this kind, but is common at similar gatherings 
on the continent of Europe; it is to raise my glass and drink 
to “The Prosperity of the Rice Institute.” 


Mayor Rice: Professor William Henry Carpenter, Pro- 
vost of Columbia University, is one of our guests from the 
Metropolis of the Union. He has kindly consented to re- 
spond for the Eastern institutions. With great pleasure I 
present him to you. 


Provost WILLIAM HENRY CARPENTER: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen—The life of every human being in retrospect, I 
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imagine, has its quota of regrets for hopes unfulfilled and 
for opportunities wasted. Since I have been sitting at this 
table, I have added still another to my own total of regrets, — 
and that is a regret that I am not a citizen of this great com-_ 
monwealth of Texas. The governor’s speech has filled me 
with desire. I belong to a community which, to be sure, has 
played its historical part in the evolution of a nation; but 
nevertheless, when I think over its past in connection with | 
the governor’s glowing picture of the future, it seems to me ~ 
what we have done is little in amount and significance in its 
ultimate effect as an influential part of the whole. 

The president of the Rice Institute has asked me to say a 
word on behalf of the Eastern institutions of learning. In 
thinking over what I was to say before I came here, it 
seemed difficult to make a choice where so much might be | 
said at the launching of a new educational enterprise under — 
the peculiarly favorable conditions that attend the present. 
Some thoughts, however, have suggested themselves, that 
perhaps may be presented as bearing upon the occasion that 
has called us together. 

The one thing that I have thought of is the object-lesson 
that is made by such a gathering of men as are present here 
to-day. For it seems to me that no gathering of men, for 
whatever purpose it is arranged, or in whatever spirit it is 
intended, is so significant as is an assemblage of this kind, 
that has brought learned men across the seas and from so 
many parts of this great republic. 

No gathering of men speaks so much for the solidarity 
of human interests as does an educational gathering such as 
this. There are other gatherings of men that have for their 
object the extending of the propaganda of some particular 
subject. There are political conventions that are got to- 
gether in a state or in a nation for a single definite purpose. 
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But here is a gathering from the ends of the earth for a 
purpose that is broader in its intention and its results than 


: any other—the common purpose of education. 


And another thing comes to my mind in looking over the 
names of the delegates to your celebration. I have thought 


_not only of the solidarity of interest, but of the permanency 
of interest that is indicated by the gathering here to-day. 


No human institution is so permanent as a university. 
Dynasties may come and go, political parties may rise and 
fall, the influences of men may change, but the universities 
and what they stand for go on forever. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have outlasted changes of party and of policy. The 


- University of Paris has withstood a revolution that trans- 


formed the face of the nation, but it exists to-day stronger 
than ever before. The University of Bologna, to go further 


- afield, stands almost alone as a monument of previous great- 


ness in a city whose importance is wholly a thing of the past 
and whose very existence has almost been forgotten. And 
in our country universities have been founded that have out- 
lasted the long list of presidents of the republic. Harvard 
and Yale and Princeton and Columbia, in fact, have wit- 
nessed the change from the colonial government of England 


to the democracy of the present day. Whigs and Tories 


have come and gone, political waves have risen to the sur- 
face and have been submerged, generations of men have 
lived and died, but these universities have gone on their way 
to the present time, and, well founded, they will go on for- 
ever. 

No human activity is so permanent as the influence of the 
university, and the opportunities of the university are greater 
to-day than they have ever been before in the civilized 
world. This is possibly true as well of the great industries 
of this great country, and the two—industry and education— 
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go more and more hand in hand together. The present time 
is pre-eminently a time of awakening in industry and educa- — 
tion alike, and industry, in its many-sided interests, is look- | . 
ing more and more to education, even in an age that is called - 
material, for enlightenment and support. Out of the labora- — 


tories of the universities are coming to an increasing extent 
the influences that make for economic and industrial im- 


provement and contribute to the betterment of human living _ 


and to the good of mankind. 

In America we have had in education an era of theology 
at the beginning, which was succeeded by an era of law, and 
which, in its turn, has been succeeded by the era of science 
in which we at the present time live. It seems to me that 
the time is ripe for the founding of a university such as the 
Rice Institute will doubtless develop into in the near future. 
There is in my mind, and in the minds of many who have 
carefully watched the signs of the times, the possibility of 
the development of a new interest in America in the arts and 
in letters and in all the liberal knowledge that is included 
under these names. By taking advantage of the opportunity 
which is plainly open to you in working out your educational 
plan, and by firmly basing a scientific superstructure only 
upon a broad cultural foundation, you will not only exercise 
an important influence in that movement of enlightenment 
that is sweeping through this part of the world, as the goy- 
ernor has so proudly and eloquently explained to us, but you 
will contribute your part to a movement that presently, un- 
less all signs fail, will extend over the United States. 

There is an old motto, a motto that has come down out 
of the distant past: “Ex oriente lux’ (“Light comes out of 
the East”). In the establishment of the Rice Institute you 
have done something that in a future that may not be distant 
will lead us to say, “Ex occidente lux,” as well, for light will 
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surely come to us out of the West as a consequence of your 
action. 

_ Well, gentlemen, I do not know that I have much more 
to say. I should, however, after all, like to say just one 
‘more word about the opportunities of a great university, 
such as this in the future is to be, as a factor in the life of 
the nation. 

Somebody has said, “The weaknesses of a democracy are 

the opportunities of education.” I think there is a great 
deal in that to ponder over, because a democracy—this 
-democracy—does have its weakness as well as its strength. 
A great weakness, as I see it, in this democracy is the indif- 
ference that largely prevails throughout the country to the 
broader education of the body of the people. If we go on 
along those lines in the future as we frequently follow them 
to-day, we shall develop here in America not at all what 
the forefathers of the republic had in mind when they signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and we shall have a gov- 
-ernment of the many by the few, instead of a government 
by all, as is inherent in the very life of a democracy. It is 
the business of the educator to recognize this weakness, to 
come down from his heights into the valleys, and to work 
in the light that has been given him for the extension of edu- 
cational opportunity that will make in the end for the salva- 
tion of his country. 

Now, gentlemen, in closing, I wish to extend to the Rice 
Institute, so auspiciously founded to-day, the congratulations 
of the older Eastern universities upon your entrance into the 
work of education—a work, maybe, that has its discourage- 
ments, but which has in an extraordinary measure its pro- 
found satisfactions. My university—Columbia University 
in the City of New York—was founded back in 1754, so 
that I am speaking in a way, at least by proxy, out of the 
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depths of time and experience. I wish, however, not ees 

to bring to you the felicitations of our universities in the East : 

on your birthday, but to extend to you by a heartfelt grasp | 

of the hand an invitation to join our ranks, in what seems — 

to me in many ways to be more than almost any other human ~ 

institution whatever, a community of the immortals. . 
I thank you, gentlemen. 


Mayor Rice: It is now my pleasure to introduce to this 
audience Professor Vito Volterra of the University of 
Rome, life: Senator of the Italian Kingdom, whom we wel- 
come most cordially from the south of Europe to this south- 
ern country of the American nation. 


PROFESSOR SENATOR VOLTERRA: Mr. Governor, Mr. 
Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen—I should like first of all to 
declare my great pleasure in being present at this festival, 
and my appreciation of the cordial and bountiful hospitality 
that I have found here in Houston. Allow me to express the 
feeling of admiration that I experience in visiting this great 
new country, an admiration that has changed only to in- 
crease since my last coming to America. Your high civiliza- 
tion and enterprising spirit have been able to conquer an 
entire continent, to create as if by enchantment marvelous 
cities like this which we are visiting now. These grow up 
in a few years. They provide themselves not only with all 
the modern comforts which make existence easy and agree- 
able, but also reach a high place in life that is intellectual 
and moral. And we see here to-day one of the most notable 
examples of this spirit, as we inaugurate this magnificent 
university, the gift of William Marsh Rice. He has ren- 


dered to the culture of his country a magnificent, well-con- 
ceived service. 
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; No institution could more impress the mind, could make 
more manifest the difference between the old continent 
_which we have left, and this country, full of youth and spirit, 
which we have found. Our universities have ancient and 
most deep-reaching traditions. Every idea that has been 
developed in moral and intellectual fields, from the time of 
the distant Middle Ages until to-day, has left its impress 
upon them, and their life exhibits always the results of this 
_long development of customs and thought. But you have 
created institutions from the beginning and at once, univer- 
sities in which you can accommodate everything to the de- 
mands of the present, without the embarrassment of a single 
relic from the past. 

Yet the men of the old universities of Europe, and those 
who constitute the new ones in America, have the same high 
aspirations and scientific ideals in common. Rendering mu- 
tual aid, they can and ought to march together. Both should 
bring their contributions to the collective labor that tends to 
scientific progress and evolution. 

It is for this reason that I see with such great joy, united 
here before me, the representatives of these two continents. 


Mayor Rice: ‘I now have the honor of introducing to 
you Professor Sir Henry Jones of the University of Glas- 
gow. We welcome this distinguished philosopher warmly 
from a city whose example we have sought to emulate in the 
Houston ship-channel. 


PROFESSOR SIR HENRY JONES: Your Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Texas, your Honor the Mayor of Houston, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—We have been told many things this after- 
noon, and told them well. You will pardon me, I am sure, 
if my words are few; I am not convinced that though they 
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were many they would add to the value of those to which 


you have already listened with such courtesy and so gladly. 


But I have two duties to perform, and I can neglect 


neither. The first is to express my satisfaction in being pres- — 


ent amongst so many lovers of learning not only from this 
city but from the States of America and of western and 
southern Europe. I count it a great privilege. On the last 
occasion of such a gathering as this at which I was present, 
the jubilee of Lord Kelvin as professor in the University 
of Glasgow was being celebrated. Professor Ker of Lon- 
don University compared it to heaven. ‘‘You meet so many 
old friends,” he said, “‘and you are so surprised to see them.”’ 

My second duty and my still greater privilege is to join 
with you all in good wishes for the prosperity of the Rice 
Institute. You are entering to-day, ladies and gentlemen, 
upon an enterprise whose significance for the future no man 
can measure. There is no doubt as to the means whereby 
man masters his world and converts its blind forces into 
beneficent powers. They are the same means, in the last 
resort, as those which help him in the still more difficult 
enterprise of mastering himself. They have all one, and 
only one, purpose. It is that of so operating upon the mind 
of man as first to awaken and then to foster that passion for 
truth which is the condition of all sincerity in conduct as 
well as of all advancement in knowledge, and which brings 
a clear conscience as well as a clear mind. Your Institute, 
in the last resort, is dedicatéd to the making of character— 
and character, good or bad, builds up or pulls down civili- 
zation. It is the greatest thing in the world. With all my 
heart I desire your prosperity in your dealing with it, for in 
it is the true measure of the attainment of the end which 
you have set before you in the Rice Institute—“‘the advance- 
ment of literature, science, and art.” 
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Mayor Rice: We have among our guests Dr. George 
Cary Comstock of the University of Wisconsin. It is now 


_ my pleasure to present him to you, with a request that he 


speak not only for his own university, but for the other insti- 


| tutions of the West. 


DEAN GEORGE CarRY Comstock: Your Excellency the 
Governor, your Honor the Mayor, my Colleagues, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—On behalf of the university I represent— 
Wisconsin—and on behalf of her sister universities of the 
Middle West, in so far as I may speak for them, it is with 
great pleasure that I return to you our thanks for the cour- 
tesies that we have received on this occasion, and our appre- 
ciation of the very warm hospitality that the city of Houston 
and the State of Texas have extended to us. 

But I stand here, Mr. Mayor, not simply as the recipient 
of your kind hospitality, but as your fellow-countryman in 
welcoming the addition of a new star to the educational 
firmament of this land. I desire to join with you especially 
in extending my share of recognition and praise to that new 
name that has been added to the list of distinguished bene- 
factors of American learning and science, to that list which, 
beginning with Harvard and Yale and continuing in un- 
broken line through the generations of our forefathers, to- 
day has added to its roll the name of William Marsh Rice. 

We stand at the beginnings of the Rice Institute, a notable 
foundation placed in the midst of an empire ready for its 
service. It is the function of its honorable president and its 
Board of Trustees to care for the future of that institution, 
to determine the lines along which its development shall 
take place; and far be it from me upon this occasion to ex- 
press to them aught other than sympathy for their under- 
taking. Words of advice are not needed, and would indeed 
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be out of place at this time. But I may speak to some of 


you gentlemen here, who are men of affairs, who enjoy the 


fruits that come out of the educational policy of our land, — 
and who desire to see that policy grow and bear fruit fairer 


and better than any yet realized. 


The greatest Englishman of our day, politician, adminis- _ 


trator, financier—I mean the late Cecil Rhodes—cherished 
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such desires from boyhood to the close of his career, and © 
dying at the height of his power and influence, left a vast — 
fortune to be devoted mainly to such ends. Let me put be-— 


fore you briefly his aspiration and the purpose that he sought 
to accomplish by endowing at Oxford University some two 


hundred scholarships to be filled by the most promising | 


youth that could be collected from English-speaking lands; 
young men of power and purpose, of moral aspiration as 
well as scholarly attainment, who were to be assembled at 
that ancient seat of British culture, “for breadth of view, 
for instruction in life and manners,” and—mark the vision 
of the empire-builder!—‘“‘to secure an attachment to the 
country from which they have sprung.”’ Does his vision ap- 
peal to you? Is it worth while to bring together during their 
impressionable years the youth that have shown promise 
of future leadership and to give to them a common training 
in the best traditions of the race? To wear down the cor- 
ners of prejudice, to round out the defects of provincialism, 
to fill up the gaps of ancestral experience? Rhodes thought 
it was. I share his belief, and I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
shall this remain only a British ideal? May we not look 
forward to its Americanization? May there not be placed 
upon the head of the Rice Institute a great crown of glory in 
that it shall be a center toward which the youth of the world 
shall come to be trained in the ideals of American life and 
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light, of religion and liberty, for the use and profit of the 
~ whole earth? 

But, gentlemen, I turn from this concept to another ex- 
ee csced with equal clearness in the words of Cecil Rhodes, 
and which seems also noteworthy, albeit in a very different 


way. Having confided to Oxford the splendid commission 
above suggested, he pays his respects to its personnel in the 


words: “As the college authorities live secluded from the 
world, and are so like children as to commercial matters, I 
would advise them to consult my trustees,” etc. On behalf 
of our American universities, let me disclaim any such con- 
cept as to the kind of men that should compose the faculty 
of an institution of learning. We of the North and Middle 
West believe that a great university should be an institution 
to which the community may turn for guidance, for leader- 
ship, for expert advice in matters of science and scholarship 
that lie beyond the range of every-day experience. It should 
be a place in which knowledge grows; in which, year by year, 
substantial additions are made to science, to letters, and to 
art; but in no less measure should it be a place in which that 
knowledge is utilized for the benefit of the man on the street. 
A major function of the university is to make abstract science 
concrete and profitable to mankind, and that end cannot be 
secured by the dreamy recluse of Mr. Rhodes. That type 
indeed has its uses, and with its disappearance something 
would be lost from the sweetness of life, but let us not trust 
to it alone for our academic staff. 

Here are two ideas that I would bring before you: that 
the institution in whose home we meet to-day has before it 
an extraordinary opportunity to serve humanity as one of 
its nerve-centers, and that it will be a stimulus to youth sum- 
moned hither from an area far wider than the prairies of 
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‘Texas and placed under the influence of men awake to the 


needs and tendencies of the times and capable of giving will i 
and heart to service that shall be as thorough and competent — 


as it is devoted. 


And now let me bid you join in pledging to the Rice Insti- _ 


tute and its successful fulfilment of its mission that good old 


academic toast: 
“Vivat, crescat, floreat in eternum!” 


Mayor Rice: Among the university presidents of the 


East who have come to visit us at this time is the distin- 
yuished president of Lehigh University, Dr. Henry Sturgis 
Drinker. I have great pleasure in asking him to address 
you. 


PRESIDENT HENRY StTuRGIS DRINKER: Governor Col- 
quitt, Mayor Rice, President Lovett—Among the gracious 
words of welcome which have greeted us who have come 
from distant points to rejoice with you to-day were words 
of kindly thanks and appreciation for our presence here. 
Sirs, it is for us from full hearts to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to share in the great work to-day inaugurated, and I 
assure you we appreciate the privilege. 

We come from the North, the South, the East, and the 
West to draw from the Lone Star State the new inspiration 
of liberty that you gave us of the older States in your strug- 
gle for independence, and now you are setting us a further 
example in your successful educational progress. 

Columbia University has just spoken to us from among 
the older institutions of our land. There was a time when 
we used to rate Lehigh University as of the younger brethren 
in the educational family. But we have moved up into the 
middle-aged class. The donation of Asa Packer, amounting 
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_ in the aggregate to about three million dollars, and begin- 
ning with five hundred thousand dollars in 1865, to found 
my Alma Mater—Lehigh—was at that time said to be the 
largest sum ever given to education. But now you spring 
_ full-panoplied into the arena with your magnificent endow- 
__ ment, and withal, with the past half-century of experience of 
- our country in the working out of our American system of 
higher education, of which you may, and will, avail. 

Surely your future is bright, and surely the founder of this 
great institution—great already, greater in its potentialities 
for the future—merits the application of Sophocles’ words 
where he says in his ‘‘Gédipus”’ : 


“Methinks no work so grand 
Hath man yet compassed, as, with all he can 
Of chance or power, to help his fellow-man.” 


Mayor Rice: Professor Emile Borel, a celebrated mathe- 
matician and educator of France, has come to the inaugura- 
tion of the Rice Institute as the official delegate from the 
University of Paris, the mother of all modern universities, 
to participate in our academic festival. You will, I am sure, 
share the pleasure and honor I feel in introducing him to you. 


PROFESSOR EMILE Bore: Mr. Governor, Mr. Mayor, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—The presence on this occasion of so 
many eminent representatives of American and European 
universities shows clearly with what interest the learned 
world regards the inauguration of your new university. I 
am happy to convey to you the greetings and congratulations 
of the University of Paris, which is one of the oldest of uni- 
versities. JI am happy to thank you, both in its name and 
in my own, for your cordial hospitality. The municipality 
of Houston does us the honor of receiving us to-day as its 
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guests. Permit me to raise my glass to the rapid extension 
of this great new city, so active and so rich, which, along 
with its commercial development, has desired to have a 


corresponding scientific and intellectual development, in such | 
a way as to become doubly a center—namely, a business — 
center and a center of thought. I drink most heartily to the - 


prosperity of the city of Houston and to the prosperity of 
the Rice Institute. 


~ Mayor Rice: It is now my pleasure to call upon the presi- 
dent of one of our own Southern universities, who will re- 
spond on this occasion for the universities of the South— 


Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt University. 


CHANCELLOR JAMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND: Your Excel- 
lency the Governor, your Honor the Mayor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—It is a pleasure to be here on a day that, I think, 
will live and go down in the history of this country and the 
State of Texas. I have had the honor as well as the plea- 
sure of attending and participating in many educational con- 
ferences and many gatherings of men of science and letters, 
but I never attended one launched upon such a broad scale 
—such a truly cosmopolitan scale—as this gathering inci- 
dent to the dedication of the Rice Institute. It means that 
the great colleges of the world recognize the Rice Institute 
as one of their number. 

When all who have participated in these exercises have 
passed away, and all who are now appearing and bearing 
the glory of building this new institution have passed, their 
work and this beginning of this Institute will be remembered 
in history as the greatest day in the history of Houston and 
'Pexass, 

It is a pleasant thing, Governor Colquitt, to come to 
Texas. Tennesseeans know that, and they come here in 


ae 
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- abundance. You are gracious, Mr. Mayor, to call for com- 


_ ment from a representative of my State. Among the names 


most revered in the State of which I am a citizen is the name 


_ of Sam Houston. Do you know, sir, that a very curious 


a 
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thing is this, that every historian of Tennessee who has writ- 
ten about Sam Houston and his life has raised the question, 
but never found a solution of the question, why Sam Hous- 
ton ever left ‘Tennessee and came to Texas. But no man 
who has ever lived in Texas has ever raised the question. 

It is of very great significance that the governor of the 
State is here from his duties to take part in the exercises of 
to-day, to participate in the inauguration of a great private 
institution, as he has just said. I do not agree with the gov- 
ernor. This great institution that you are launching here is 
not a private institution. There are no private educational 
institutions, gentlemen. All institutions for the education of 
a people are public institutions, devoted to public acts and 
public enterprise, and always part of the great public inter- 
est. As we come to this festal day, a few things of great 
significance occur to those of us who are working in other 
institutions, especially so if those institutions happen to be in 
the South. 

In the first place, the Rice Institute begins its history with- 
out the dreaded poverty that has marked the growth of every 
Southern institution, and of almost every institution in this 
country, until now. We of the South know what it is to pass 
through individual and institutional poverty, and of the two, 
I may say that institutional poverty is worse, much worse, 
than individual poverty, more harassing and harder to get 
rid of. 

Another striking factor in the greatness of this institution 
I speak of with real gratification. The Rice Institute will 
not be compelled to follow the example of so many insti- 
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tutions, and engage in the mad race for numbers. It can — 


afford, under its endowment, to make it a badge of honor | 
to have been a student of the Rice Institute, and I am sure 
that just such high standards will be maintained. 


La 


Still another factor I would mention—though I mention — 
none of these things to give advice. This institution will be 


conducted, by the history of its being, to a certain specific 


line of work, to a line that we may call scientific in its broad- _ 
est sense, scientific in a sense that would neglect neither the — 


spiritual nor the commercial value of science. Now, in that 
broad sense, we look to this institution to be a mediator be- 
tween those two great ideas. And in this work of mediation 


it will do great and needed service to the South. What — 


resources of the land here are undeveloped! Throughout 
our whole history we have been lingering along, and we 
have followed along the way of our fathers, believing that 
what was good enough for them would be good enough for 
us. But now in the South we realize that, while we honor 
the past, the past is not good enough for the present and 
much less is it good enough for the future. Our leaders 
are breaking away from the past traditions; they are think- 
ing for themselves, and they are speaking for themselves. 
The day is near at hand when Southern men shall again enter 
in power and influence the halls of state which their fathers 
held under possession in the earlier years of our national 
history. 

And so I look to the Rice Institute to lead a new South, 
a South that shall walk hand in hand, in science, industry, 


and service, with all other sections of our country and with 
the whole world. 


Mayor Rice: Among the distinguished European scien- 
tists present this afternoon is Professor Hugo de Vries of 
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Amsterdam, eminent for his researches in biology. I now 
_have much pleasure in presenting him to you. 


PROFESSOR Huco DE Vries: Mr. Governor, Mr. Mayor, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I bring greetings from the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam to the Rice Institute, now entering upon 
‘a university career begun under conditions the most favor- 
able. The universities of the old world as well as the uni- 
versities of the new world welcome the advent of this new 
university. There is room in the world for more and more 
universities, because the tasks of science and education, al- 
ways vast, are becoming vaster and vaster. This is not my - 
first visit to America. And here in Houston and in Texas, 
as on previous visits, I find warm hospitality and friendly 
greeting. I am grateful to the president and trustees of the 
Rice Institute, to the mayor and citizens of Houston, and 
to the governor and people of Texas for the gracious hos- 
pitality I am enjoying as their guest. For the new university 
I predict a bright future full of service to science and to 
Texas. To that prosperous future I raise my glass in high 
hopes and confident expectation. 


Mayor Rice: We have listened to warm responses from 
our foreign guests, and to equally cordial expressions from 
American institutions of the North, South, East, and West. 
It is now my pleasure to call upon a university man of Texas 
who will respond for the universities and colleges of this 
State—President Samuel Palmer Brooks of Baylor Uni- 
versity. 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL PALMER Brooks: Your Excellency 
the Governor, your Honor the Mayor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men—I confess very much personal embarrassment that I, 
a simple Texan, reared on the frontier of things, should be 
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associated here with these distinguished guests who have — 
come from the learned scientific centers of the world. Iam — 
conscious of my inability to measure language and know- | 
ledge with these men, skilled as all of them are in their 
respective fields. 

Gentlemen of the scientific world, you have a welcome in 
Texas. What we may lack in expressing this welcome we 
fill full in the bounty of our sincerity. For your learning 
we have high respect. You have ceased to surprise us by 
your discoveries. If you shall reduce all old physical ele- 
ments to one, or conserve the waves of the ever-rolling sea, 
or extract the heat of unmined coal, or find perpetual mo- 
tion, or increase the working-hours of honey-bees by cross- 
ing them with lightning-bugs, we Texans will never run from 
the facts. 

President Lovett, Professors of Rice Institute, Members 
of the Board of Trustees, I give congratulation to you each 
and all on this happy day, the culmination of labors that 
make possible so auspicious an opening of this promising 
institution. 

Ladies and gentlemen all, we here together represent the 
aristocracy of science and letters, which at last is a pure 
democracy where the merit of every man counts. However 
exalted we may become, we delight to sit at the feet of those 
able to teach us. However humble may be the walk and 
work of the schoolmaster, it carries the dominant note of 
strength, without limits of language or law or geography. 
However many of the old and worthy universities and col- 
leges of the East there may be, none will fail to rejoice at 
the coming of any new institution giving promise of genuine 
power in the development of men. Right well we know 
there is no competition in real culture. 

As I speak these words of congratulation on this felici- 
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tous occasion, I do not forget the true and tried work of the 
institutions of learning in Texas. While young to you, I 
_remind you that Baylor University received its charter from 
_the Republic of Texas, which in the council-chamber of the 
nations of the earth for ten years was counted worthy to sit 
in the person of its ambassadors. Her students have walked 
untrodden places and welcomed learning from any source. 
Baylor as a private institution does not work alone. By her 
side in fidelity to truth and service have walked Southwest- 
ern, Austin College, and others of fewer years. I ask you 
to look out upon the work of the University of Texas, whose 
president and representatives are with us to-day. Its gradu- 
_ates are actually sitting in the councils of learning and power 
the world over. Nor do I forget the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, whose purpose has been, and is, to dignify 
the knowledge of things pertaining to the earth and the 
handicrafts of men. 

All Texas institutions are ready to learn and to utilize the 
experience of others. We do not work for ourselves, but 
for our country. We do not put limits on what we call our 
country. We love our State, our nation; we love the world, 
and believe heartily that we are a part of it. We believe in 
the brotherhood of man, and that God is no respecter of 
persons. Our work is world-wide. 

On behalf of the educational institutions of Texas which 
I have the honor to represent, let me give thanks to the 
president and trustees of the Rice Institute for the pleasures 
of this day, and hope for them fields of usefulness as broad 
as the world. With you, sirs, we join hands in common ser- 
vice for the advancement of the human race. 


Mayor Rice: On behalf of our citizens, I thank all these 
‘gentlemen most warmly for the addresses with which they 
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have honored us on this occasion. I beg also to assure them _ 
and all of you that the welcome which we have extended at 
this time has no limit either of duration or season. We want 
you to stay not only through the celebration of the next few 
days, but just as much longer as you can conveniently ar- 
range to remain with us, and we want you to return to see 
us just as often as you can. Before closing the exercises, I 
extend a cordial invitation to all our guests to sit with the 
governor and his staff for a group picture that is to be taken 
in front of this auditorium, immediately following the ad- 
journment of this meeting. 
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TOASTS AND RESPONSES AT THE SUPPER GIVEN BY 
THE TRUSTEES AT THE RESIDENTIAL HALL IN 
HONOR OF THE INAUGURAL LECTURERS 


PRESIDENT Lovett: Ladies and Gentlemen—This even- 


‘ing’s program, arranged by the trustees in honor of the 


Inaugural Lecturers of the Rice Institute, began with a con- 
cert of the Kneisel Quartet in the Faculty Chamber, and 
has been continued by the supper of which we have just par- 
taken in the first formal function of its kind to be held in 
the Commons of our first Residential College. The conclud- 
ing part of the program presents a most inviting prospect 
of the Founder’s high purposes, for we have asked Drs. van 
Dyke, Conklin, and Cram to respond for Literature, Science, 
and Art, respectively, while Professors Altamira, Jones, 
Borel, Volterra, Ramsay, and de Vries have consented to 
speak in turn on History, Philosophy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. And to preserve as far as possible 
a balance between science and the humanities, which we have 
sought to hold throughout all the academic events of these 
three days, the responses this evening will occur in the fol- 
lowing order: Literature, Mathematics, Philosophy, Phys- 
ics, Science, Chemistry, History, Biology, and Art. 

On finding myself with Sir Henry on my left and Sir 
William on my right and their equally eminent seven col- 
leagues both right and left, I feel to-night as the man did 
respecting the Shakspere-Bacon controversy. He said he 
didn’t know whether Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays or not, 
but if he didn’t he missed the greatest opportunity of his life. 

We believe that the gentleman whom I am about to intro- 
duce to you has written most of his own verses and stories, 
but, nevertheless, his contemporaries have found in all of 
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them a cipher, and wherever this cipher turns up it says one 
and the same thing: The man who wrote these lines was a 
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lover of nature and a lover of men. And consonant with | 


this cipher one finds “ove, beauty, joy, and worship,” which, 


as Plotinus says on the great arch of the sally-port yonder, : 


“are forever building, unbuilding, and rebuilding in each 
man’s soul.” Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor of 
calling on Dr. Henry van Dyke, man of letters, faithful 
friend, poet laureate of the Rice Institute, who will respond 
for “Literature.” 


Dr. Henry vAN Dyke: Nothing ought to surprise those 
who have been the guests of Texas at the inauguration of 
the Rice Institute, and nothing ever after can be too good 
for them. We have been lifted by the springtide of your 

hospitality to the absolute high-water mark, and henceforth 
we must measure festivals by comparison with this. 

One thing, however, has astonished me a little during 
these days, and that is to find so many “lions” in Texas: 


academic lions, scientific lions, lions of the world of higher . 


education. Among these distinguished representatives of 
famous institutions, these doctors of many degrees, a simple 
shepherd of the hills can understand how Daniel must have 
felt in the lions’ den—perfectly safe but somewhat embar- 
rassed. 

I do not represent any learned institution, any scientific 
theory, any school of philosophy. Merely because I have 
written a few stories and a few verses, I have been asked to 
speak for Literature. 

Literature is that one of the arts which works with the 
least costly of all materials—words—to embody the most 
precious of all human possessions—ideas. Any language 
that has expressed noble thought and feeling in lucid form 
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becomes classic. Any race that has succeeded in producing 
‘real literature, by virtue of that production becomes immor- 

tal. The one thing that does not die is the well-chosen word 
whose soul is the well-born thought. 

Literature is the most humane and intimate of all the 
arts. It comes closest to the common life of man. Good 
books help us to understand our own hearts. They open 
the world to us. They are revealers and interpreters, 
friends and counselors. They liberate us, at least for a little 
while, from the slavery of time and space. And while the 
other arts in their perfection are not always accessible to 
those who are not rich in this world’s goods, the best litera- 
ture is usually the cheapest. 

There has been a good deal of talk about an “American 
literature.’’ American literature has begun. It began when 
the life of the American people became conscious of deep 
thought and true feeling, and took expression in literary 
form. It will continue and grow and develop, this American 
literature, just as the life of the people of America becomes 
deep, strong, vital, and sane. It cannot be made to order. 
It cannot be made on a cook-book recipe. It cannot be made 
by any plan of localism, or by the division of the country 
into geographical sections, so that we shall have a literary 
school of the southern half of Indiana, or a literary school 
of the eastern corner of the northern half of Texas. That 
is not the way literature is made. Literature will grow 
when the life of America is so enriched with deeper emotion 
and thought that it must find expression in our common and 
classic English tongue. 

Literature cannot be taught. There are things in our uni- 
versities that we call ‘“‘chairs of literature.” Those who 
occupy them, if they are doing their duty, are simply “‘teach- 
ers of reading” —that is all. Literature cannot be taught, 
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any more than any other of the higher arts can be taught. 


You cannot make a literary man by instruction in a class-— 
room. You can correct his grammar. You can correct his — 
spelling; that is to say, you can do something in that direc- 


tion as long as the “Simplified Spellers” remain in abeyance. 
But you cannot make him a writer, any more than you can 
make him a sculptor, unless Nature has bestowed the gift. 
The best that we can do for Literature in our universities 
is this: to cultivate an appreciation for that which is finest 
and most humane in the writings of the past; to teach young 
men and women to know the difference between a book that 
is well written and a book that is badly written; to give them 
a standard by which they may judge and measure their own 
efforts at self-expression; and to inspire in the few who have 
an irresistible impulse to write, a sincere desire to find a 


clear, vivid, and memorable form for the utterance of the 


best that is in them. 

This is something which I think the university may well 
propose to itself as one of its high objects: to promote the 
love of good literature, and to endeavor that no one shall 
obtain an academic degree who does not know how to read 
—to read between the lines, to read behind the words, to 
enter through the printed page into a deeper knowledge of 
life. 

I hope that the Rice Institute, with its magnificent outlook 
toward science, will produce scientific men who shall be at 
the same time men of true culture, who shall illustrate that 
type of science whose representatives we have listened to 
here—men whose knowledge of the facts and laws of the 
physical world does not blind them to the beauty and power 
of those ideals, memories, imaginations, and hopes which 


are perpetuated in literature for the cheer and guidance of 
mankind. 
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. PRESIDENT LoveTT: It was at the Sorbonne, I believe, 
that the first conspicuous public reference to the plans of the 
Rice Institute was made, and in one of the lectures which, 
as visiting professor, the last speaker delivered on the 
‘Spirit of America.” We have with us on this occasion a 

distinguished permanent member of the University of Paris. 
By way of making him feel more at home at the table of this 
Residential Hall, I venture to remind him that his own 
ancient university was originally composed of residential 
colleges, and that the Ecole Normale, whose scientific 
studies he directs, is itself a residential college. Further- 
more, the subject which he represents has a great community 
of interest both to the scientific and to the lay mind, for 
mathematics is as fundamental as logic itself to scientific 
inquiry, and shares with music the distinction of being a 
survivor of the Tower of Babel. On this high and noble 
theme I now ask Professor Borel to speak. 


PROFESSOR EMILE BorEL: President Lovett has very 
kindly asked me to speak to you this evening concerning the 
role of mathematics in the domain of culture. It is a sub- 
ject which seems somewhat dry and rather difficult to treat 
in an after-dinner speech. Mathematics is rarely considered 
to be an appropriate subject for conversation by those who 
are not mathematicians. People generally think that the 
science of numbers has no very intimate connection with life, 
and that mathematicians might without great loss to civiliza- 
tion remain shut up in their towers of ivory. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible not to recall that twenty-five centuries ago, 
under a sky as beautiful as is yours, it was precisely through 
abstract speculations that the great geometers began the lib- 
eration of the human reason. From these speculations 
geometry, algebra, mechanics, astronomy, and physics have 
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sprung. Through the logical play of his reason man has” ; 
given himself an account of the laws which regulate the 
world. He has come to comprehend that blind chance does 
not preside over the destinies of the universe, and that the 
concepts accessible to the mind of geometers can serve to” 
penetrate the great laws of nature. Therefore he has come 
to use these laws for the profit of human civilization. Ac- 
cordingly, the mathematical reason is the basis of man’s con- 
quest of the universe. Is it not by virtue of mathematics 
that navigation of the seas has become possible? If the 
thinkers had not meditated upon certain abstract laws, could 
any vessel have been able to plow through the waves of the 
Atlantic? It is to mathematics that Christopher Columbus 
owed, exactly four hundred and twenty years ago, his ability 
to reach in safety these unknown shores. And they are the 
heirs of Greek thought who, realizing the great scientific 
movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have 
made possible the great industrial inventions of the nine- 
teenth century, the organization and conquest of the globe 
by human civilization. 

. The mathematicians are the pioneers of science. Often 
indeed their work is several centuries in advance of prac- 
tical applications, but, without their works, discoveries the 
most admirable would have failed of any practical applica- 
tion. It is not sufficient to observe the facts: it is necessary 
to know the laws which govern these facts. Every one 
knows that the stone he drops will fall to the ground; mathe- 
matics alone has given, with respect to this fact which ap- 
pears so simple, explications and formule which have been 
permitted most admirable mechanical applications. 

The Rice Institute preserves by the side of letters and art 
a place for the sciences—for the mathematical sciences 
among others. In addition to the practical utility of which 
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I have just spoken, the mathematical sciences have an intel- 

lectual utility in the development of the human spirit. They 
accustom the intellect to the use of a rigorous and clear-cut 
logic; they render the understanding tractable to finesse of 
intuition and induction. I trust that in so magnificent a new - 
university as is the Rice Institute mathematics may make 
‘many adepts. For if mathematical culture should be re- 
moved from the world, scientific culture would become as a 
tree whose roots had been cut. And in conclusion I raise my 
glass to Mathematics and the prosperity of the Rice Insti- 
tute. 


PRESIDENT Lovett: The gentleman who has just spoken 
would agree with Gauss that mathematics is “the queen of 
the sciences.” The eminent philosopher who is about to 
speak would insist that philosophy is the science of the sci- 
ences, the glory and the guardian of all the sciences. We 
have paid our tribute to philosophy on the chief stone of our 
first building, where one may read the tribute Democritus 
paid to science for its own sake when he exclaimed: “Rather 
would I discover the cause of one fact than become king of 
the Persians.’’ This fine expression of the spirit of science 
on the part of the ancient Greek philosopher is rather more 
generous than is the attitude of the average modern scientist 
toward philosophy. 

The intensely human philosopher on my left has told me 
in conversation this evening that to get a speech out of him 
to-night it would be necessary to stir his temper. It is in the 
affection inspired in all of us by the earnest appeal.of his 
discourse as the sun was setting last evening that I venture 
to apply the necessary lash. To him there may perhaps be 
some stimulus in that ancient characterization of a meta- 
physician—a characterization so old, in fact, that the mind 
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of man runneth not to the contrary—namely, that a meta- 


physician is a blind man in a dark room groping after a black — 
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cat—that is not there! Ladies and gentlemen, I have very : 
great pleasure in asking Professor Sir Henry Jones to tell - 


us what Philosophy is. 


PROFESSOR SIR HENRY JONES: Surely the hour of parting 
has come, if it is to come at all, and my stay amongst you is not 
to be permanent. It is not only the smallness of the hours of 
the night that suggests it, but the words we have just heard 
from the president. For what he has said indicates all too 
clearly that matters are maturing fast toward that condition 
when parting will be impossible. He has made himself so 
lovable that his very incivilities are adorable. And incivilities 


they are! What more incivil thing could he suggest to a 


votary of Philosophy than that his goddess is antiquated— 
that he belongs of right to ages long past, and civilizations 
whose sun has set, and is out of place in a country where the 
sun is just rising and the fullness and joy of the day is all 
to come? 

And yet I thank him for that word. I shall connect it 
always with a memory which will remain extraordinarily 
impressive to me—of the first plea ever made for Philos- 
ophy in your new Institute. We were considering some of 
the things that matter most, contemplating for a brief mo- 
ment some of those truths which, because they belong to the 
moral structure of the world, cannot come to be nor pass 
away, and have neither beginning nor end, but remain stable 
forever. The level rays of the sun, far-flung over the lonely 
prairie which begins from the building wherein we sat, struck 
through the windows of the lecture-hall, and they were satu- 
rated with the beauty of some nameless color, and carried 
with them far into the heart of the audience a most strange 
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_ sense of silence and tranquillity. I felt anew the truth of 
the word of the wise man who said that ‘‘Philosophy does 
_ not appear until some form of civilization has grown old.” 


Then, indeed, it gathers up its meaning and treasures it for 
the ages still to come. So that it is to Philosophy, whether 


it be in the form of art or that of contemplative reason, we 


‘owe now the spiritual inspiration of the life of Israel, the 


natural glory of the life of Greece, and the stately civic 
order of the life of Rome. We did well to meet in the 
evening at the altar of her goddess. The owl of Minerva, 
the bird of wisdom, does not set forth on its flight till the 


twilight begins to fall. 


But what is Philosophy? some of you may ask. Science 
we know, and Art we know, and Literature we know: to 
these we have dedicated our Institute; but who or what is 
Philosophy? I am tempted to define it just as that for which 
there is no provision in the Rice Institute; but I would like 
to add to the definition, that provision will be made, and 
more amply when the Institute matures. ‘You wait,” said a 
Chicago man to a Boston man who had taunted him with 
sticking pigs as the only form of culture in his city—‘‘you 
wait till we have stuck a few more pigs, and Chicago will 
make culture hum!’’ There have been times in the world’s 
history, or at least in that of the most beneficent of the 
nations, when Philosophy, the contemplative reconstruction 
of experience, the converse of the human spirit with itself, 
by which it makes its treasures its own, was their crowning 
achievement and the most splendid of all their enterprises. 
And that time will, I believe, come yet to you in this great 
country. 

Another definition of Philosophy has occurred to me since 
coming into this room, on hearing the delightful speech of 
Professor Emile Borel of Paris. It is the study to which 
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great mathematicians are prone to turn when their minds 
mature. Plato, the broad-browed, in whose writing poetry 
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and philosophy, beauty and truth, mingled their pure broad © 


streams; Aristotle, possibly the greatest sheer intellect that 
the world ever saw, who fixed even until this day the prov- 
inces of so many of the sciences; Descartes, the greatest 
philosopher that France ever knew, and the prophet of the 


dawn of the modern world; Spinoza, probably the most 


seraphic of all great thinkers; Leibnitz, one of the most 
many-sided; and Immanuel Kant, with whose thinking mod- 
ern civilization, like a broad river striking a granite bank, 
has taken its last great turn—all these were amongst the 
greatest, if not the greatest mathematicians of their day. 

It was entirely natural that these great, grave, reflective 
spirits should be led, as life advanced, to consider those 
problems which, as they spring from the very nature of 
truth, reason cannot set aside and prosper. And it was not 
less natural that the severity of the method of the mathe- 
matical sciences should make them strong in the service of 
Philosophy, where, if possible, severity of method is at once 
more necessary and more difficult. For Philosophy sets man 
to strive to comprehend the working, not merely of natural 
agents as the sciences do, but of the experience in which the 
meaning of nature in its relation to man, and of man in his 
relation to nature, is arrested. It deals with the finer spirit, 
and the final issues, for it deals with facts as embodied in 
the world of interrelated minds and intersecting and yet 
co-operating wills which civilization is. Laxity of method, 
tendencies toward prejudices, antipathy save to error, love 
except for truth, are in this region fatal. For here we are 
dealing with ultimate values. 

A great day is coming when man shall comprehend the 
working of his own spirit to the degree in which the sciences 
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_ reveal the meaning of nature; though these latter are them- 
_ selves, no doubt, only at the beginning of things. For Phi- 
_ losophy is meant to crown the work of Science, even as Man, 
_ we believe, is the consummation of the natural scheme. 
Then, too, the affinity of Philosophy with Art, and espe- 
cially with the Art of Poetry, will become manifest. For, 
in my opinion, the poet and the philosopher are very much 
akin. They are, as a rule, both present and in power where 
the history of mankind shows that new times have come to 
the birth. If you were to ask me who in the English-speak- 
ing world were the greatest philosophers, I should be 
tempted to name the poets in prose and verse, especially Car- 
lyle, Wordsworth, and Browning. 

But the night is far spent, and the theme is too great 
except to touch its margin. I can wish nothing better for the 
Rice Institute than that it may for many centuries to come be 
the fostering home of Art, Science, and Philosophy. You 
have treated me and my fellow-guests with extraordinary 
kindness, and if you can entertain a philosopher so well now, 
I have no doubt that ere long you will ‘entertain that 
stranger’’— Philosophy. 


PRESIDENT Lovett: In thanking Professor Sir Henry 
Jones for his eloquent apology for philosophy, I venture to 
say that our scheme of studies has been so arranged in the 
belief that if philosophy and science are to go hand in hand 
in our day, as they did in the earlier days of human thought, 
it becomes more and more necessary that the student of 
philosophy should have considerable acquaintance with 
chemistry, physics, biology, and the other experimental sci- 
ences before entering upon the serious study of philosophy 
itself. We have among our guests the distinguished mathe- 
matical physicist of the University of Rome, whose re- 
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searches have ranged from the physics of the earth through 
the physics of the ether to the motions of the mee 
bodies themselves. I have the honor of asking Professor — 
Senator Vito Volterra to respond for this fundamental field 
of knowledge, wherein pure mathematics has met with some 
success the problems of the physical universe. 


PROFESSOR SENATOR VITO VOLTERRA: Without doubt we 
shall never forget the days that we have spent at Houston. 
I do not hesitate to call the inauguration of such an institute 
as this an historic event: it is one that will have consequences 
of great importance for. culture in general. Beginning in 
this impressive manner, endowed with means so large, di- 
rected by men so eminent, it is sure to have a considerable 
influence on the development of science. | 

It would not fit the case exactly to speak of pure science 
and of applications. By giving a solid base to culture, you 
are certain to prepare the new generations not only to con- 
tribute to scientific progress, but also to be ready to apply : 
the resources of science to its most useful applications. 

The physical sciences, pure physics in the most general 
sense of the word, give the most opportune illustration of 
what I have just said. It is sufficient to consider the devel- 
opments that have taken place in the last few years, and the 
influence that these developments have had on the general 
concept of science that the public has found for itself. In 
the development of physics, the most completely theoretical 
part, which we call mathematical physics, and the experi- 
mental part, have always progressed side by side, each an 
aid to the other. Some branches, indeed, that at first sight 
seem far remote, we observe upon closer inspection to have 
had considerable influence on each other. 

Consider, for instance, the case of astronomy, or, more 
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“precisely, celestial mechanics. It seems entirely theoretical 

i ‘and abstract. Yet from where came the concept of poten- 

tial? Laplace introduces it into the subject of celestial me- 
chanics in order to study in a simple mathematical way the 
laws of universal gravitation. Now little by little the idea 
of potential was carried from the domain of celestial me- 
chanics. to that of static electricity. After that it was intro- | 
duced into electrodynamics. And, different only in form, 
when electricity was brought to the hands of the whole 
world, it was acquired by the workers in electricity and the 
people. In a word, potential took its point of departure in 
integral calculus, but is now used by everybody. 

Mr. Borel spoke to us, in his fine lecture, of certain func- 
tions, very complicated and difficult to study, that appear in 
analysis. They are to be applied to modern physics. Let us 
hope that they have a future comparable with that of the 
potential function. 

The greatest progress in physics has taken place doubtless 
in the subjects of electricity, optics, and the theory of heat. 
At first widely distinct, they have become little by little 
closely connected; and if a scientist of a hundred years ago 
should behold their modern development he would be quite 
surprised to perceive that optics has become a special branch 
of electrodynamics, and that electricity is merely one chapter 
in a general theory that includes as special instances the 
theory of gases and the conduction of heat and electricity. 
And finally he would notice that the theory of energy domi- 
nates all branches of natural philosophy. 

According to Descartes, mechanics was the basis of all 
physics. It has undergone many changes, and in the view of 
many scientists will cease to play that principal role and 
become a special branch of energetics. According to others, 
it will be modified in its most fundamental laws and become 
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an entirely new organum, completely without the bounds of © ' 
classical mechanics. | 

Who can tell what the future prepares for us? New mar- ; 
vels are quite likely to follow those which have lately star- — 
tled us. Probably many of the hypotheses that now serve us 
usefully must fall. They constitute merely the light scaf- — 
folding by means of which we erect a great building. : 

Beginning to-day, I see the Rice Institute, by means of its — 
professors and students, drawn into the scientific progress — 
of the future. I raise a glass and drink to the future of this 
institute, to its glory and service in the culture of America 
and the world. 


PRESIDENT LoveTT: We have reached the keystone of 
our arch. In calling for the formal toast to ‘‘Science,” I 
beg to remind you that the spirit of this university of science 
has been cut in two tablets of stone on the walls of its chief 
building. On one of them the Greek Aristotle says, “If we 
properly observe celestial phenomena, we may demonstrate 
the laws which regulate them,” and on the other the Hebrew 
Job says, “Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.” It 
is with peculiar pleasure that we have requested Professor 
Conklin of Princeton University to make this response; for, 
as one of the members of our first advisory committee, we 
greet him, not as a stranger, but as one on whose counsel 
we leaned even before any of our aspirations had begun 
to assume definite or concrete form. In his double capacity 
as professor of biology in Princeton University and expert 
adviser to the Rice Institute, I have the honor of introducing 


to you Dr. Edwin Grant Conklin, who will speak to the 
toast “Science.” 


PROFESSOR Epwin GRANT CONKLIN: During this aca- 
demic festival we have seen everywhere, on banners and 
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‘programs, on ice-cream and cakes, the seal of the Rice 
Institute with its three owls. In poetry and classic lore the 
owl is the bird of Minerva, the symbol of wisdom, but in 
fact and natural history he is the bird of night, and it was 
not until this dinner had lasted long beyond the night’s key- 
stone that the real inner significance of this seal dawned 
upon me—namely, the three-owl power of the Rice Insti- 
tute. 

But considering these owls on the seal as birds of wisdom, 
I ask you to observe their positions and names: two are 
on the roof or in the air, and one is in the coop or on the 
ground. The two in the air are labeled ‘Literature’ and 
“Art,” the one on the ground or in the coop is labeled 
“Science.” 

I am to speak for a kind of learning which is thought by 
some persons to have no wings, which ‘“‘moves but slowly, 
slowly, creeping on from point to point”’; which many con- 
sider as not only groveling, but as narrow in outlook and 
material in its tendencies. I wish to show that the chief 
debt of civilization to Science is not for material comforts, 
but for intellectual freedom and enlightenment; that while 
Science plants her feet on the solid ground of nature, she 
moves with her head among the stars. 

The great aim of Science is to know and control nature, 
not merely for the purpose that man may obtain the golden 
touch, not that all things may be made to minister to his com- 
fort, but rather that he may know the truth, and that the 
truth may set him free. 

The wonderful material changes wrought by science, such 
as the developments of steam, electricity, and great engineer- 
ing enterprises, and the consequent increase of comforts 
and enlargement of human experience; the remarkable 
growth of the applied sciences of chemistry, physics, biology, 
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and geology; and, perhaps most of all, the revolutionary — 
changes in medicine, surgery, and public health which have ~ 
followed a scientific study of the causes and remedies of 
various diseases, are liable to blind us to other great achieve- 
ments of science, which, if less material, are none the less — 
real and valuable. 

1. First among all the services of science must always be 
reckoned its liberation of man from the bondage of super- 
stition. We can never fully realize the terrors of a world 
supposed to be inhabited by demons and evil spirits, a world 
in which all natural phenomena are but the expressions of 
the love or hatred of preternatural beings. But we may 
gather from history and from present-day ignorance and 
superstition some faint idea at least of the ever present 
dread, even amidst happiness and joy, of those who feared 
Nature because they knew her not, of those to whom the 
heavens were full of omens and the earth of portents, of 
those who peopled every shadow with ghosts and evil 
spirits, and who saw in all sickness, pain, adversity, and 
calamity the cruel hand of a demon or the evil eye of a 
witch. 

It is frequently assumed that the decline of superstition 
is due to the teachings of religion or to the general develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers of man, and there is no doubt 
_ that to a certain extent this is true. The general advance 
of the intellect, in so far as it is associated with truer views 
of Nature, is unquestionably inimical to superstition; yet the 
persistence of such a superstition as that concerning witch- 
craft through periods of great religious and intellectual 
awakening, the almost universal belief in it throughout the 
golden age of English literature, the statutes of all Euro- 
pean countries against the practice of witchcraft, sorcery, 
and magic, some of which remained until the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century—all these things show that however ' 
religion and general intelligence may have curbed its cruel 
and murderous practices, its downfall could be brought about 
only by a more thorough knowledge of Nature. The com- 
mon belief that insanity, epilepsy, and imbecility were the 
results of demoniacal possession necessarily led, even in en- 
lightened and Christian communities, to cruel methods of 
exorcising the demon, and the final disappearance of this 
superstition (if it may be said to have disappeared even at 
the present day) is entirely due to a scientific study of the 
diseases in question. 

The same might be said of any one of a hundred forms 
of superstition which, like a legion of demons, hedged about 
the lives of our ancestors. As false interpretations of nat- 
ural phenomena, only truer interpretation could displace 
them; and what centuries of the best literature, philosophy, 
and religion had failed to do, science has accomplished. 
Science is, as the elder Huxley has said, organized and 
trained common sense; and nowhere is this better shown 
than in its rational, common-sense way of interpreting mys- 
terious phenomena. No doubt much still remains to be 
accomplished; the unscientific world is still full of supersti- 
' tion as to natural phenomena, but it is superstition of a less 
malignant type than prevailed before the general introduc- 
tion of the scientific method. 

Furthermore, the cultivation of the natural sciences has 
done more than all other agencies to liberate man from 
slavish regard for authority. When all others were appeal- 
ing to antiquity, the Church, the Scriptures, Science appealed 
to facts. She has braved the anathemas of popes and church 
councils, of philosophers and scholars, in her search for 
truth: she has freed from ecclesiastical, patristic, even aca- 
demic bondage; she has unfettered the mind, enthroned 
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reason, taught the duty and responsibility of independent 
thought, and her message to mankind has ever been the 
message of intellectual enlightenment and liberty: ‘‘Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

2. But Science has not only broken the chains of super- 
stition and proclaimed intellectual emancipation: she has 
enormously enlarged the field of thought. She has given 
men nobler and grander conceptions of nature than were 
ever dreamed of before. Contrast the old geocentric the- 
ory, which made the earth the center of all created things, 
with the revelations of modern astronomy as to the enor- 
mous sizes, distances, and velocities of the heavenly bodies; 
contrast the old view that the earth was made about six 
thousand years ago— 5670 years last September, to be exact 
—in six literal days, with the revelations of geology that the 
earth is immeasurably old, and that not days but millions of 
years have been consumed in its making; contrast the doc- 
trine of creation which taught that the world, and all that 
therein is, recently and miraculously were launched into exist- 
ence, with the revelations of science that animals and plants 
and the world itself are the result of an immensely long pro- 
cess of evolution. As Darwin so beautifully says, ““There is 
grandeur in this view of life with its several powers having 
been breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one, 
and that whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to 
the first law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless 
forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been and are 
being evolved.” There is grandeur in the revelations of 
science concerning the whole of nature,—grandeur not only 
in the conceptions of immensity which it discloses, but also 
of the stability of nature. To the man of science nature does 
not represent the mere caprice of God or devil, to be lightly 
altered for a child’s whim. Nature is, as Bishop Butler says, 
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that which is stated, fixed, settled, eternal process moving 
on, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Men may 
come and men may go, doctrines may rise and disappear, 
states may flourish and decay, but in nature, as in God him- 
self, there is neither variableness nor shadow of turning. 
The all too prevalent notion that nature may be wheedled, 
cheated, juggled with, shows that men have not yet begun 
to realize the stability of nature, and indicates the necessity 
of at least some elementary scientific training for all men. 
“To the solid ground of Nature trusts the mind that builds 
for aye.” 

3. Science has changed our whole point of view as to 
nature and man, and science cannot therefore be eliminated 
from any system of education which strives to impart cul- 
ture. It is not principally nor primarily in its results, how- 
ever great they may be, that the chief service of science is 
found, but rather in its method. In a word, the method of 
science is the appeal to phenomena, the appeal to nature. 
To the scientist the test of truth is not logic, nor inner con- 
viction, nor conceivability and inconceivability, but phenom- 
ena, or what are commonly called facts. The steps of this 
appeal to phenomena are first observation or experiment; 
then induction, hypothesis, or generalization; and finally 
verification by further observations, experiments, and com- 
parisons. The methods of science have now invaded to a 
greater or less extent all domains of thought, —philosophy, 
literature, art, education, and religion,—and the unique 
character of the method of science may not be fully appre- 
ciated except upon comparison with pre-scientific or non- 
scientific methods. 

Of course one need not expect to find any proper appre- 
ciation of the scientific method among the ignorant, but it is 
amazing how such appreciation is lacking among many 
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otherwise intelligent and cultivated people. We daily see 
innumerable cases where the test of truth is the appeal to 

superstition, to sentiment, to prejudice, to inner conviction— 

in short, to anything rather than facts. 

Consider for a moment the art of healing, as contrasted 
with the science of medicine; the various “‘schools of medi- 
cine,” and much more those who never went to school, ap- 
peal not to carefully determined, accurately controllable 
phenomena, but largely to sentiment, prejudice, and super- 
stition. The same is true of the ‘‘fake” science which flour- 
ishes mightily in the daily papers, and especially is it shown 
in the hypotheses, discoveries, and dogmas of those who 
determine the laws of nature from introspection and con- 
struct the universe from their inner consciousness. 

Every little while there arises a new and brilliant Lucifer 
who draws after him a third part of the hosts of heaven. 
Though he appears under many guises, such as divine healer, 
Christian Scientist (Heaven save the mark!), spiritualist, 
theosophist, telepathist, the main tenet of his belief is always 
the same—a revolt against the scientific method of appealing 
to phenomena. 

What is the remedy for such a state of affairs? A little 
first-hand knowledge of scientific methods. The appeal to 
facts is the very foundation of science, and it is a method in 
which every person, and particularly every student, should 
receive thorough and systematic training. 

To me it seems that there is no part of an education so 
important as this, none the lack of which will so seriously 
mar the whole life. Of course it is not claimed that all 
scientists best illustrate the scientific method, nor that it may 
not be practised by those who have not studied science, but 
that this method is best inculcated in the study of the natural 
sciences. Science not only appeals to facts, but it cultivates 
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a love of truth, not merely of the sentimental sort, but such 
as leads men to long-continued and laborious research; it 
trains the critical judgment as to evidence; it gives man 
truer views of himself and of the world in which he lives, 
and it therefore furnishes, as I believe, the best possible 


_ foundation, not only for scholarship in any field, but for 


citizenship and general culture. 

But culture is not some definite goal to be reached by a 
single kind of discipline. There is no single path to culture, 
and the great danger which confronts the student of the 
natural sciences is that his absorption in his work may lead 
to a narrowness which blinds him to the broad significance of 
the facts with which he deals and unfits him for association 
with his fellow-men. A technical education which deals only 
with training for special work, without reference to founda- 


. tion principles, may be useful and necessary, but it cannot be 


said to contribute largely to culture. What teacher has not 
been surprised and pained by the fear which some students 
exhibit that they may waste an hour on some subject the 
direct financial value of which they do not see,—students 
who fail to grasp general principles, to take a broad and gen- 
erous view of life, to appreciate good work wherever done? 
The scientist no less than the classicist or the humanist 
should know the world’s best thought and life. Life is not 
only knowing but feeling and doing also, and other things 
than science are necessary to culture. The day is forever 
past when any one mind can master all sciences, much less 
all knowledge; there can never be another Aristotle or Hum- 
boldt; nevertheless, in the demand for broad and liberal 
training the greatest needs of scientific work and the highest 
ideals of culture are at one, and this Institute can serve no 
more useful purpose than to stand for the highest, broadest, 
and most generous views of science, of education, and of life. 
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PRESIDENT Lovett: If the manifold ramifications of the 
modern spirit of research and scientific inquiry have resulted 
in a corresponding multiplication of the sciences, that same 
method is constantly striving through their mutual relations 
to restore to science its unity. Physics and biology, the fun- 
damental sciences of the inorganic and the organic world, 
respectively, find a meeting-ground in chemistry. Chemistry 
stands out in the history of science with as romantic a back- 
ground as is that possessed by astronomy. The one began 
in astrology and the desire of man to read his fate in the 
stars; the other began in an alchemy which reflected a corre- 
sponding desire to find the fortune of gold in all the baser 
elements of earth. Professor Sir William Ramsay, in his 
inaugural lecture this morning, showed us how he has been 
bringing all that romance within reach of realization. He 


has consented to respond still further for Chemistry this 


evening. 


Proressor Sir WILLIAM Ramsay: I did not know any- 
thing was expected of me to-night, and I will not disappoint 
you if at this very late hour of the night I suggest that speech 
should be extremely brief. 

The subject of chemistry is a very large one, and if I were 
to try to explain it to you, I think I should have to treat you 
to an account of what has been accomplished by all chemical 
students. If you are prepared to listen, I shall be delighted 
to go on; and, if you like, I can begin with the beginning of 
chemistry and lead you straight through the old and modern 
history of chemistry. 

Chemistry plays a considerable part in the welfare of 
mankind,. and, as the last speaker has said, the scientific man 
regards it from the point of view of curiosity to know how 
the little wheels go round. I have always had such curiosity; 
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but I think I may speak for every true man of science who 
takes the trouble to investigate nature, if I say that women 
ought to be the best chemists; for Eve was the first and most 
curious of God’s creatures. < 

It is said to be owing to her action that the state of affairs 
which we see around us now was produced; and possibly, in 
the days of the future—the time when men have been ex- 
cluded from the vote, and when the country is ruled by wo- 
men—the courage which is inherent in success will again 
appear. I remember a saying which struck me at the time as 
very true, and by no means discourteous to women; it is, that 
women take more interest in persons, while men are more 
interested in things. 

I am sure that you will find that there are few women who 
devote themselves to any source or branch of knowledge, 
except for the love of some man whom they elect to follow. 
As for us men, we shall continue the researches with as much 
vigor as we have up to now bestowed upon them. We are 
continually approaching a goal which can never be reached; 
and it is as well that it is unattainable, for it would be selfish 
in us to wish to find out everything and leave nothing for our 
successors. ‘That is impossible; the world of knowledge is 
illimitable, and no words are available to express its infinite 
extent. Newton, the great natural philosopher, said once 
that we are all like children on the sea-shore, picking up here 
and there a pebble, while the vast ocean of knowledge is 
spread at our feet. We are lucky if we find pebbles; those 
of us who try pick up small and not very valuable stones for 
the most part. 

The work of the man of science is in some degree creative; 
and I say that this spirit of creation is not confined to the 
scientific man, but is common to the artist, to the man of 
letters, and even to the philosopher. It is the spirit which 
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impels us forward on the road which we must travel, and 
the great pleasure of those of us who feel in that way must 
be to induce others to travel along the same road. There is 
no greater pleasure than to see one’s disciples succeed, no 
greater pleasure than to feel that they are pushing along the 
road which leads to victory, and doing something for the 
ultimate happiness and benefit of the human race. 


PRESIDENT Lovetr: When the history of the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, it is doubtful whether that cen- 
tury will stand out more prominently as a century of science 
or a century of history. From some points of view, the his- 
tory of historians in the nineteenth century is almost as fer- 
tile in ideas as is the history of scientists in that same period. 
If history has been assuming more and more the character- 
istics of a science, it should nevertheless be losing none of 
its character as an art. If history has become a subject of 
scientific research, not in laboratories but in archives and 
excavations, it still must be more than chronology, more than 
critical survey and systematization of sources; for to be 
great, as the father of history made it great, it still must be 
great as literature. Those of you who listened to the elo- 
quent lecture of Professor Altamira this morning will wel- 
come him again heartily to-night as an able exponent of this 
double aspect of history. 


PROFESSOR RAFAEL ALTAMIRA: I should like nothing bet- 
ter than to undertake an apology for historical studies in the 
same fashion as I have seen my colleagues to-night present 
apologies for other scientific fields, but I find that the night is 
too far spent to engage myself in the arguments and explica- 
tions which in the face of the vulgar skepticism concerning 
the subject of history refuse to be summarized either readily 
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‘succinctly. I prefer, therefore, to limit the representation 
‘my studies on this occasion to recalling an historic event 
lich most naturally jumps to mind at this time. Ladies and 
ntlemen, it is just past midnight. The eleventh of October 
ne, we have arrived at the unforgetable date of the twelfth 
October; that is to say, we have come to the day on which, 
ur hundred and twenty years ago, Christopher Columbus 
th his Spanish boats and sailors arrived at the first of the 
nerican countries to become adequately known to Euro- 
ans. This event, which had quite another object than that 
discovering a new world, was nevertheless the cause of a 
eat change, by which the old continent of Europe, dis- 
sssed by profound crises of conscience, yet illuminated by 
> light of the Renaissance of learning and scientific discov- 
y, renewed history by passing from the régime of simple 
mmerce with people anthropologically different from 
emselves to that of the emigration and the founding of 
w nationalities from the same stock. 

Permit me to recall that to Spain belongs the glory of 
ving promoted this new era in human life, and of having 
it forth the first elements of population and European 
ilization to America. Any consideration of the processes 
ich have been necessary to change the America of the 
eenth and sixteenth centuries into the America of the 
entieth century, so full of lessons for human psychology 
d human education, is of itself sufficient to justify the im- 
rtance of historical studies. Nowhere in the whole sphere 
human knowledge could a man find a subject more worthy 
study and reflection. But this is not the moment to enter 
yn such a study. I can do no more than recall to your 
ght Christopher Columbus and his companions, and ask 
1 to think of them with thoughts full of appreciation and 
niration. This Spain of which they were a part, and 
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which is forever linked by them to America, says to 4 


through my voice at this solemn hour for Houston: | 
‘Viva el Instituto Rice!’ (“A long life to the Ric 
Institute!”) 


A more sincere toast, or one fuller of meaning, I a 
not how to utter. 


PRESIDENT LoveTtr: Comparable with the wealth the 
followed in the wake of the memorable expedition of th 
illustrious Christopher Columbus in the Santa Maria, th 
Nina, and the Pinta, to which Professor Altamira has s 
pertinently alluded, is the wealth to human thought tha 
Charles Darwin brought back from a similar voyage o 
discovery made in the Beagle some three hundred year 
later. I should hesitate to place letters, philosophy, history 
and art in anything approximating a logical sequence; but i 
arranging the order of responses I had no hesitation in plac 
ing mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology in the orde 
in which their representatives appear here to-night, fo 
mathematics is indispensable to the physicist, mathematic 
and physics to the chemist, and mathematics, physics, an 
chemistry to the biologist. ‘Thus we have in biology a crow: 
of the sciences. To make this crowning response for scienc 
I have great pleasure in calling upon Professor Hugo d 
Vries of the University of Amsterdam, whom others, muc 
more competent to speak than I, have characterized as th 
lineal successor of the illustrious Charles Darwin. 


PROFESSOR HuGo DE VRIES: It is with great satisfactio 
that we have seen the foundation of this new Institute. N 
country has such a large number of universities on so sma. 
a tract of land as has my native country—Holland. Nowher 
are the relations between science and practice so intimat 
as with us, and nowhere is the influence of research wor 
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nd teaching on the education of the people and on the in- 
rease of wealth and prosperity more evident than with us. 
Therefore I cordially sympathize with your work, and think 
hat the best thing William Marsh Rice could have done for 
is beloved Texas was the foundation of a center of educa- 
ion and learning, which should gradually become a con- 
tantly increasing source of evolution on the highest lines. 
‘he Southern States want to show to all civilized nations 
hat they are evolving on the same broad lines, and have 
he means and the will of rivaling them in all those things 
n which the progress of civilization depends. William 
Aarsh Rice has incorporated this idea in the form of an 
istitution of learning, and the trustees of his foundation 
ave developed it to the high standing of a young university. 

I esteem it a favor to express my sincere thanks to the 
‘ustees and the president for the kind hospitality I have 
njoyed as their guest. I am very glad to be present here 
nd to have the distinguished honor of participating in the 
edication of the Rice Institute. 

‘In the play of “Hamlet,” Shakspere says: “There are 
iore things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
ur philosophy.” It is the task of science mainly to find out 
ll these things in heaven and on earth which are still un- 
nown to us, and there are so many of them that we want 
yllaborators all over the earth. We want from you col- 
boration; and from the things I have seen to-day in the 
eginning of this young Institute, I may predict a proud 
iture in scientific research as well as in educational work. 
Such a proud future I may predict, and heartily wish it 
. the president and Board of Trustees of this great Insti- 
tte, which has been made possible by the money of William 
farsh Rice and the brain of Edgar Odell Lovett. 

I drink to the prosperity of the Rice Institute. 
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PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM Ramsay: I don’t know eee | 
the ceremony is ended or not, but there is one thing we ought 
all do to-night, and that is drink to the health of your presi- 
dent, Edgar Odell Lovett. 

At this late hour it is obviously not expedient to make a 
long oration in which his many virtues should be chronicled; 
but you will all agree with me that it is our duty, as well as 
our great pleasure, to thank him, before we part, for all his 
kindness to us; to congratulate him on the magnificent suc- 
cess of these celebrations, for which he has so arduously pre- 
pared; and to wish him and Mrs. Lovett many long and 
happy years in which to enjoy their life at this Institute, the 
inauguration of which has been so happily completed. 


PRESIDENT Lovett: I should indeed be short in human 
feeling were I not deeply touched by your generous response 
to Professor Sir William Ramsay’s gracious suggestion. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, it is the man I am now about 
to introduce to you that you should have toasted and 
cheered, for it is to the genius of his constructive imagination 
that we owe all the beauty of this place. The appeal of 
these beautiful buildings is his appeal—an appeal that places 
beauty of art alongside of beauty of truth and beauty of 
holiness. In the walls of the first of these monuments which 
he conjured from the civilizations of southern climes we 
have caused to be carved: “The chief function of art is to 
make gentle the life of the world,” and ‘‘The thing that one 
says well goes forth with a voice unto everlasting.” The 
things that Mr. Cram has wrought so well we have builded 
in brick and bronze and marble, in the hope that they may 
endure unto days everlasting. I have the honor of introduc- 
ing to you the architect of the Rice Institute, who will re- 
spond for ‘‘Art.” 
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_ Dr. Ratpo Apams Cram: After what fashion shall I, 
follower of art in a sense, speak on this debatable subject, 
here at the inauguration of a great institution of culture and 
learning, and before you, its earliest and forever most hon- 
‘ored guests, who, personally and officially representing 
‘Church, State and School, here and now pay tribute to that 
great power whose duty it is to lead onward and forward 
every child born of man, until, man at last, he is worthy to 
play his part in the life that opens before him of service and 
charity and righteousness and worship? 

I might speak of art historically, as the perfect flowering 
of sequent epochs of civilization, as the evanescent record of 
man’s power of great achievement, as a glory of history in 
Homer and Phidias, in Virgil and Arthemius of Tralles, in 
Ambrosian chant and Gregorian plain-song, in the Arthu- 
rian legends and the Nibelungenlied, in Adam of St. Victor 
and Dante, in Cimabue and Giotto and their great succes- 
sors; in the cathedrals and abbeys of medievalism, in the 
sculptures of Pisa and Paris and Amiens, in Catholic cere- 
monial, in the glass of Chartres, the tapestries of Flanders, 
the metal-work of Spain; in the drama of Marlowe and 
Shakspere, in the music of modern Germany, in the verse of 
the English Victorians. I might speak of art as an ornament 
and amenity of life, a splendid vesture covering the naked- 
ness of society. I might speak of it in its economic aspect, or 
as the handmaid and exponent of religion. 

Art is so great a thing, so inalienably a heritage and a 
natural right of man, it has all these aspects, and more, but 
for the moment I narrow myself to yet another considera- 
tion—the function of art as an essential in education. 

The adjective may strike you strangely—an essential ele- 
ment—not an accessory, an extension; but I use it with in- 
tention, though to justify such use I must hasten to disavow 
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any reference to the teaching of art as this now obtains: 
either in art-schools or under university faculties of fine arts.. 
It is, I admit, hard to conceive such teaching as being of 
necessity an integral part of any scheme of general educa- 
tion, however efficient it may be when viewed in the light: 
of its own self-determined ends, and I should expect from! 
no source endorsement of any argument for the universal! 
“necessity of an art education conceived on similar lines; but: 
I plead for a higher, or at least broader, type of such teach-: 
ing, because I try to place myself amongst those who set a 
higher estimate on art, conceiving it to be not an applied! 
science or a branch of industrial training, nor yet an extreme: 
refinement of culture study, but simply an indispensable: 
means toward the achievement of that which is the end and! 
object of education—namely, the building of character. 
There were days, and I think they were very bad old days, 
when it was held that education should take no cognizance: 
whatever of character, of the making of sane, sound, hon- 
orable men and women, but only of mental training and 
mental discipline. Then it was said with grave assurance 
that it was not the province of public education to deal with 
religion, ethics, or morals, except from a strictly historical 
and conscientiously non-sectarian standpoint, and that the 
place for the teaching of these things was the Home— 
spelled with very large capitals. After a while the compul- 
sion of events forced a readjustment of judgments and we 
became conscious of the fact that a combination of influ- 
ences—amongst them our very schools themselves—had 
resulted in the production of homes where neither religion 
nor ethics was taught at all, and where conscious character- 
building was of the most superficial nature, while the con- 
crete results were somewhat perilous to society. Struck at 
last by the fact that our most dangerous criminal classes 
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were made up of those who were extremely well educated, 
we were compelled, as Walt Whitman says, “‘to re-examine 
philosophies and religions,” and some of us came to the con- 
clusion that if the schools were to save the day, as they 
certainly must and certainly could, a new vision was neces- 
sary, and that what they were set to do was the bending of 
all their energies and powers toward character-building, 
toward the making, not only of specialists, but of fine men 
and women and good citizens. : 

Under the old system the significance of art and the part 
t could play in education were generally ignored; it was 
reated either as an “extra,” as a special study like Egyptol- 
9gy or Anglo-Saxon, and so regarded as the somewhat ef- 
feminate affectation of the dilettante, or as a ‘‘vocational 
-ourse,” ranking so with mining engineering, dentistry, and 
Jusiness science. So taught, it was indeed no essential ele- 
nent in general education; but if we are right in our new 
view of the province thereof, it may be that our old estimate 
9f art and its function and its significance needs as drastic 
1 revision, and that out of this may come a new method for 
he teaching of art. 
_ What is it, then, —this strange thing that has accompanied 
nan’s development through all history, always by his side, 
is faithful a servant and companion as the horse or the dog, 
is inseparable from him as religion itself; this baffling poten- | 
jality that has left us authentic historical records where 
vritten history is silent, and where tradition darkens its 
uiding light? Is it simply a collection of crafts like hunting 
ind husbandry, commerce and war? Is it a pastime, the 
ndustry of the idle, the amusement of the rich? None of 
hese, I venture to assert, but rather the visible record of all 
hat is noblest in man, the enduring proof of the divine na- 
ure that is the breath of his nostrils. 
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Henri ee says, in speaking of what he calls—inade 
quately, I think—intuition: “It glimmers wherever a vite 
instinct is at stake. On our personality, on our liberty, o: 
the place we occupy in the whole of nature, on our origin 
and perhaps also on our destiny, it throws a light, feeb 
and vacillating, but which nevertheless pierces the darknes 
of the night in which the intellect leaves us.” Here lies th 
province of art, where it has ever lain; for in all its mani 
festations, whether as architecture, painting, sculpture 
drama, poetry, or ritual, it is the only visible and concreti 
expression of this mystical power in man which is greate 
than physical force, greater than physical mind, whethe 
with M. Bergson we call it intuition, or with the old Chris 
tian philosophers we call it the immortal soul. 

And as the greatest of modern philosophers has curbe: 
the intellectualism of the nineteenth century, setting mete 
and bounds to the province of the mind, so he indicates agaii 
the great spiritual domain into which man penetrates by hi 
divine nature, that domain revealed to Plato and Plotinus 
to Hugh of St. Victor and St. Bernard and St. Thoma 
Aquinas. As Browning wrote, “‘A man’s reach must excee: 
his grasp, or what is a heaven for?’’—so, as man himself 
transcending the limitations of his intellect, reaches out fron 
the world of phenomena to that of the noumenon, as he fou 
sakes the accidents to lay hold on the substance, he finds t. 
his wonder and amazement the possibility of achievement 
or at least of approximation, and simultaneously the over 
whelming necessity for self-expression. He has entered int 
a consciousness that is above consciousness. Words an: 
mental concepts fail, fall short, misrepresent; for again, a 
M. Bergson says, ‘The intellect is characterized by a natt 
ral inability to comprehend life,” and it is life itself he nos 
sees face to face, not the inertia of material things; and it i 
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. here that art in all its varied forms enters in as a more 


Al 


mobile and adequate form of self-expression, since it is, in 
its highest estate, the symbolic expression of otherwise in- 
expressible ideas. 

Through art, then, we come to the revelation of the high- 
est that man has achieved; not in conduct, not in mentality, 
not in his contest with the forces of nature, but in the things 
that rank even higher than these—in spiritual emancipation 
and an apprehension of the absolute, the unconditioned. 
The most perfect plexus of perfected arts the world has ever 
known was such a cathedral as Chartres, before its choir 
was defiled by the noxious horrors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; when its gray walls were hung with storied tapestries, 
its dim vaults echoed to solemn Gregorians instead of oper- 
atic futilities, and the splendid and dramatic ceremonial of 
medieval Catholicism made visible the poignant religion of 
a Christian people. And in this amazing revelation of con- 
summate art, music was more than “a concord of sweet 
sounds,” painting and sculpture more than the counterfeit 
presentment of defective nature, architecture more than 
ingenious masonry; through these and all the other assem- 
bled arts radiated, like the colored fires through the jeweled 
windows above, awe, wonder, and worship of men who had 
seen some faint adumbration of the Beatific Vision and who 
called aloud to their fellows, in the universal language of 
art, the glad tidings of great joy, that by art man might 
achieve, and through art he might reveal. 

Now if art is indeed all this—and the proof lies clear in 
itself—then its place in liberal education becomes manifest 
and its claims incontestable. If education is the eduction of 
all that is best in man,.the making possible the realization 
of all his potentialities, the building up of personality 
through the dynamic force of the assembled achievements 
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of the human race throughout history, and all toward the — 
end of perfecting sane and righteous and honorable charac- 
ter, then must you make art, so understood and so taught, 
as integral a part of your curriculum as physics or mathe- 
matics or biology. Not in dynastic mutations, not in the 
red records of war, not in economic vacillations or in me- 
chanical achievements, lies the revelation of man in his high- 
est and noblest estate, but in those spiritual adventures, 
those strivings after the unattainable, those emancipations 
of the human soul from the hindrance of the material form, 
which mark the highest points of his rise, presage his final 
victory, and are recorded and revealed in the art which is 
their voicing. 

The Venus of Melos, “Antigone,” Aya Sophia, Grego- 
rian music, Latin hymnology, the ‘Divina Commedia,” 
Giotto’s Arena Chapel, Chartres, Westminster Abbey, 
“Hamlet,” Goethe’s “Faust,” ‘‘Parsifal,” “Abt Vogler,” are 
all great art, and as great art beyond price, but greater, 
more significant by far as living indications of what man 
may be when he plays his full part in God’s cosmogony. 

Where is art taught in this sense and to this end? I con- 
fess I do not know. Instead we find in many places labora- 
tories of art-industry, where, after one fashion or another, 
ambitious youth—and not always well advised—is shown 
how to spread paint on canvas; how to pat mud into some 
quaint resemblance to human and zodlogical forms; how to 
' produce the voice in singing; how to manipulate the fingers 
in uneven contest with ingenious musical instruments; how 
to assemble lines and washes on Whatman paper so that an 
alien mason may translate them, with as little violence as 
possible, into terms of brick and stone, or plaster and papier- 
maché. And we find names, dates, sequences of artists 
taught from text-books, and sources and influences taught 
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from fertile imaginations, together with erudite schemes and | 


| _ plots of authorship and attribution, but where shall we find 
_ the philosophy, the rationale of art inculcated as an ele- 


ci 


mental portion of the history of man and of his civilization? 

Categories, always categories; and we delimit them to 
our own undoing. There have been historians who have 
compiled histories with no knowledge of art and with scant 
reference to its existence; there have been artists who have 
taught art with no knowledge of history and with some 
degree of contempt for its pretensions: yet the two are one, 
and neither, from an educational standpoint, is wholly 
intelligible without the other. It is through Homer and 
/Eschylus that we understand Hellas; through Aya Sophia 
that we understand Byzantium; through Gothic art that we 
know medievalism; through St. Peter’s and Guido Reni that 


_ the final goal of the Renaissance is revealed to us. And so, 


on the other hand, what, for example, is the art of the Mid- 
dle Ages if we know nothing of the burgeoning life that 
burst into this splendid flowering? What are the cathedral- 
builders to us, and the myriad artists allied with them, when 
severed from monasticism, the Catholic revival, the Cru- 
sades, feudalism, the guilds and communes, the sacramental 
philosophy of Hugh of St. Victor, and the scholastic philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas Aquinas? We build our little categori- 
cal box-stalls and herd history in one, art in another, religion 
in a third, philosophy in a fourth, and so on, until we have 
built a labyrinth of little cells, hermetically sealed and se- 
curely insulated; and then we wonder that our own civiliza- 
tion is of the same sort, and that over us hangs the threat 
of an ultimate bursting forth of imprisoned and antagonistic 
forces, with chaos and anarchy as the predicted end. 

Again we approach one of those great moments of re- 
adjustment when much that has been perishes and much that 
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was not comes into being; one of those nodes that, at five- ' 
hundred-year intervals, mark the vast vibration of history. — 
For five centuries the tendencies set in motion by the Renais- | 
sance have had full sway; and as the great epoch of medi- — 
evalism ended at last in a decadence that was inevitable, so — 
is it with our era, called “of enlightenment,” the essence of 
which is analysis as the essence of that was synthesis. As 
medievalism was centripetal, so is modernism centrifugal, 
and disintegration follows on faster and ever faster. Even 
now, however, the falling wave meets in its plunge and foam 
the rising wave that bears on its smooth, resistless surge the 
promise and potency of a new epoch, nobler than the last, 
and again synthetic, creative, centripetal. 

No longer is it possible for us to sever being into its com- 
ponent parts and look for life in each moiety; for us, and 
for our successors, is the building up of a new synthesis, the . 
new vision of life as a whole, where no more are we inter- 
ested in isolating religion, politics, education, industry, art, 
like so many curious fever-germs, but where once more we 
realize that the potency of each lies, not in its own distinctive 
characteristics, but in the interplay of all. 

And with this vision we return to the consciousness that 
all great art is a light to lighten the darkness of mere activ- 
ity, that at the same time it achieves and reveals. So, as art 
shows forth man’s transfiguration, does it also serve as a 
gloss on his actions, revealing that which was hid, illuminat- 
ing that which was obscure. 

So estimated and so inculcated, art becomes, not an acces- 
sory, but an essential, and as such it must be made an inte- 
gral portion of every scheme of higher education. A col- 
lege can well do without a school of architecture, or music, 
or painting, or drama, and the world will perhaps be none 
the poorer; but it cannot do without the best of every art in 


a 
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its material form, and in the cultural influences it brings to 

"bear upon those committed to its charge, nor can it play its 

_ full part in their training and the development of their char- 

_ acter unless, out of the history of art, it builds a philosophy 

_ of art that is not for the embellishment of the specialist, but 

for all. 

“Man is the measure of all things,” said Protagoras; and 

with equal truth we can say, Art is the measure of man. 


PRESIDENT Lovett: It is with sincere regret that I bring 
this meeting to a close. We have listened to philosopher, 
poet, historian, and architect, to biologist, chemist, physicist, 
and mathematician, and while we may neither point to the 
rooms in which Newton lived, as the Cambridge don may 
do at Trinity College, nor to the laboratories where Pasteur 
wrought, as may the doctors of Paris, yet from this night 
forth we shall forever be able to say that at this high table 
of the first Residential College of the Rice Institute, Alta- 
mira, Borel, Conklin, Cram, de Vries, Jones, Ramsay, van 
Dyke, and Volterra broke bread with us, and spoke to us 
of the things of beauty and truth that freemen hold dearer 
than life itself. For them and for you, sound slumber and 
sweet dreams for the night; and for the morrow, in the 
words of Kipling, “‘What all men desire—enough work to 
do and strength enough to do that work.” And as a final 
favor I am going to ask Professors Sir Henry Jones and Sir 
William Ramsay to lead us in singing, “Should auld acquain- 
tance be forgot.” 


LUNCHEON AT THE INSTITUTE COMMONS 
—CONGRATULATORY GREETINGS 


PRESIDENT Lovett: Ladies and Gentlemen—The trus- 


tees of the Rice Institute honored themselves and the new 


university by addressing to the universities and learned so- — 
cieties of the world invitations to participate in this our first — 


academic festival. Many of these institutions are repre- 


sented here to-day in the person of their president, profes-_ 


sors, or distinguished alumni. Hundreds of others have 
sent us cordial addresses of congratulation, and in addition 
to these formal messages many telegrams and cablegrams 


have been received this morning. In number and signifi- - 


cance these responses have far exceeded our best expecta- 
tions of courtesy and good will. To receive all these 
communications with proper ceremonies it would be literally 
necessary for this academic assembly to sit for at least an- 
other three days. Inthe midst of such an embarrassment of 
riches we have been obliged to restrict this part of our 
program to a few responses from representatives of the rep- 
resentatives. Accordingly, we have asked one of our distin- 
guished guests from abroad to speak for the foreign and 
American learned societies that have sent us greetings on this 
occasion, and another eminent guest from Europe to speak 
for the foreign universities, and for the universities of Amer- 
ica we shall call upon a delegate from one of the oldest en- 
dowed institutions of the East, the representative of one of 
the earliest State universities in the South, the president of 
one of the newer endowed universities of the North, and the 
president of one of the younger State universities of the 
West. 
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4 On the part of foreign and American learned societies, 
‘Professor Sir William Ramsay, of the University of 
London. 
For the foreign universities, Professor Emile Borel, of 
the University of Paris. 
- On behalf of the American institutions of the East, Dean 
William Francis Magie, of Princeton University. 
For the universities of the South, Professor William 
‘Holding Echols, of the University of Virginia. 
On behalf of the universities of the North, President 
Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago. 
For the American universities of the West, President 
Sidney Edward Mezes, of the University of Texas. 
I have great pleasure in calling on these gentlemen, who 
have very kindly consented to address you, according to the 
program. 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM Ramsay: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—We have witnessed within the last couple 
of days a birth, and there is one class of persons in this world 
which represents and is attendant upon births all over the 
world. This person is what is called in French the “‘sage- 
femme.” She is represented here by the wise men who have 
joined in conveying congratulations to this University on 
the occasion of its birth. 

Personally I am the conveyor of congratulations from the 
University of London, from University College, London, 
and from the American Philosophical Society, and in the 
name of these three institutions I am here to wish a very 
long life and great prosperity to this newly born child. 

I have in my hand a number of cablegrams from learned 
societies in every part of the world. From Kief, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg in Russia, from Berlin and Gottingen in 
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Germany, from Bucharest in Rumania, from Copenhaeetl i 
in Denmark, from Christiania in Norway, from Stockholm 
in Sweden, from Lemberg in Poland, from Rome in Italy, i 
and from many other points of the compass congratulatory _ ) 
telegraphic messages have been sent. Besides these tele- 
graphic good wishes which have been received this morning, i 
there have been received from practically every literary and — 
scientific center of the world formal addresses of felicitation | 
and good will. y 
And so I am here to say that the fame of this institution — 
has been spread broadcast to the uttermost parts of the 
world, and I am here to convey in their names—the names 
of the institutions and colleges which I have mentioned—to 
this newly born institution, their most hearty congratula- _ 
tions and their wishes for a long and successful life. : 


PROFESSOR EMILE BoREL: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I have been commissioned to bring to the inau- 
guration of your great and beautiful Institute the best wishes 
of the University of Paris and those of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique. Besides the official messages of my mission, I desire 
to express to you also my warm personal appreciation of 
your cordial hospitality, which we can never forget, and also 
my great admiration for the university which you are found- 
ing. On my return to France I shall often recall the beautiful 
architecture of your Administration Building and the harmo- 
nious aspect of this large hall, with its decorations of flags. 
I am deeply touched to find, at so great a distance from our 
ancient Europe, a desire for work and for service animating 
your students altogether similar to the desire which animates 
ours in our faculties, in our schools. I am conscious here of 
the fraternity which unites men, in spite of the seas, in the 
same objects of research, of development, of progress. 
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Your organization, so eminently practical, your plans of 

work, so thoroughly studied, give promise of brilliant re- 
_ sults. You have chosen some eminent professors. It is with 
complete confidence in the future that in the name of the 
University of Paris, in the name of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and in my own name, I drink to your future success. 


DEAN WILLIAM F. MacieE: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—It is with feelings of pride and pleasure that I 
appear before you to-day as the representative of the East- 
ern Universities of the United States. In their name I bring 
to President Lovett and to the trustees of the Rice Institute 
the cordial congratulations of these institutions. They all 
join in welcoming to the number of the educational influ- 
ences by which science and art are to be advanced in our 
country, an institution which takes its place among them with 
such flattering prospects of a great future. 

Particularly, however, I appear to speak for Princeton 
University, in which President Lovett was for many years 
one of our most honored and best beloved colleagues. I 
shall not read the formal address with which I was fur- 
nished by the authorities of Princeton University, but I shall 
give expression in a more informal way to that which I 
believe no other institution can bring in so full a measure, 
the cordial and personal good wishes and congratulations of 
your president’s intimate friends. We all remember him 
with affection. We all felt the deepest regrets when he left 
us, and we now can only express to him our sincere good 
wishes for the greatest possible success in his new and dis- 
tinguished position. 

Our president, who signed the formal letter of congratula- 
tion, of course also sent his warmest personal congratula- 
tions. I shall not attempt to enumerate at this time those of 
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President Lovett’s Princeton friends who wished to be per- 


sonally and by name joined with our president in these con- — 
gratulations, but I am sure that you will be pleased to hear — 
that I bring to President Lovett and to the Rice Institute the _ 
congratulations of a woman who is known and honored 


throughout the land— Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 


I would like to say just a word or two besides these words 


of congratulation, and explain why I wish to congratulate 
so particularly your president and your institution. 

I will first say a word on the subject which has just been 
referred to in the eloquent address of the representative of 
the University of Paris, when he spoke about the beautiful 
architecture of the buildings which are going up on this great 
campus. I feel that on this occasion it would not be right 
if we did not give full and hearty recognition—and I am 
glad to say that this has already been done in better words 
than I could possibly use—to the wonderful artistic success 
which has been attained already, and which you can, I think, 
expect to be attained in the future development of the insti- 
tution under the guidance of your supervising architect, Mr. 
Cram. I had the peculiar pleasure of going about with him 
while he inspected the buildings. He saw them in their 
completed form for the first time, and I never appreciated 
so well as I now do, after seeing his delight in his own 
achievements, what is meant by the words, ‘“And God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold, it was very 
good.” I congratulate you most heartily on having Mr. 
Cram as the supervising architect of this Institute. 

Then again, in line with what was presented in the speech 
of the Bishop of Tennessee and in the address of your presi- 
dent, I congratulate you upon the declared devotion of this 
Institute to science, literature, and art, in their pure form, 
as preliminary to the development of the technical sciences 
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and arts which contribute so much to the comfort and plea- 
sure of the world. I do not feel that, after what was said this 
morning, I need repeat the reasons why pure science is par- 
ticularly important in an institution which is to be devoted 
partly to the solution of technical problems. All the great 
inventions grew out of scientific discoveries. I could give 
- you example after example, and every other scientific man 
here could do the same, but I cannot stop for it. The pure 
sciences furnish the ideas which are developed in practice. 
They give the student the necessary theoretical foundation 
for his practice and make it possible for him to be more than 
a mere drudge in the technical applications of the sciences. 
Chesterton says, somewhere, that if a machine stops because 
a nut comes off, or a tire is punctured, an ordinary mechanic 
can put it in order; but if some real trouble happens and the 
machine really breaks down, it is far more likely that it will 
be put in order again, not by a mechanic, but by some white- 
haired professor who seems to have very little practical 
knowledge, but who has been trained by his theoretical 
studies to get to the bottom of the trouble and so to remedy 
it. Besides all this, the study of pure science stimulates 
research, and it is to scientific research that we owe the most 
striking development of the modern mind, and it is to re- 
search carried on by men trained in such institutions as this 
that we are to look for the advancement of knowledge in 
the future. I congratulate this institution that, in spite of 
the temptation to found and develop a purely technical 
school, the other course has been taken and an institution has 
been established in which the technical arts and sciences will 
spring, as they ought to do, from a thorough foundation in 
theory; and I again extend to the president our congratu- 
lations on the purposes and noble aims of this Institute, and 
our best wishes that these will develop into full fruition. 
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ProressorR WILLIAM Hotpine Ecuots: The Trustees 
of Rice Institute, Mr. President, my Colleagues, Ladies and 
Gentlemen present—It is somewhat fitting that he who — 
brings Virginia’s greetings to you should be a Southerner, 
and, as it happens, in a sense a Texan, since he was born in 
San Antonio. 

I bear a message from the oldest Southern State to the 
youngest and most powerful of these States. 

In old Virginia on the east, in younger Texas on the west, 
and in all that land which lies between them without a break, 
live the most homogeneous people of one blood in all these 
United States. 

It is somewhat difficult at times for others to understand 
why we Southern people love so intensely the soil into which 
our blood has gone and out of which our blood has come, 
the deep affection and the swift understanding which we 
have in one another, the mutual dependence and trust with 
which we lean upon each other. 

For forty years the energy of the South has been absorbed 
in striving to satisfy the craving of the primitive belly-need 
of a wrecked people. 

During that period there was scant time among her sons 
for what is called education, there were small means for 
them for what is called culture. 

Let there be no mistake when one says the South is un- 
educated, lest by that one means the South is ignorant. This 
Southern generation knows that it has been hewing wood, 
drawing water; that it has made its bricks without the straw, 
but steadfastly, quietly reconstructing, rehabilitating ab 
initio. 

The South knows, and she has known it all along, that her 
people are coming into their own inheritance again. A sus- 
picion of this is even now felt beyond her borders. 
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The South has now passed through those dark days of 
feeding mouths and clothing bodies after devastation. She 
has not time, even as yet, for the gentler things of literature, 
music, and art. But she has come to the day when no longer 
shall she bear the transit, run the level, and drag the chain 


- of an alien industry in the exploitation of her own resources. 


It is of intensely human interest to reflect that, in one 
generation after the bitterest and most fratricidal war the 
world has known, much of the means for the highest re- 
habilitation of her people has come from the personal kind- 
liness and friendly generosity of a one-time foe. 

Your splendid endowment has come from one initially 
across the line. Also to Virginia has come from a similar 
source, for a similar purpose, more than a million of dollars; 
and so it was with Vanderbilt University, the Peabody 
funds, and many others. He who writes the history of this 
people cannot ignore these deep-rooting influences. 

Here to Texas, the youngest of these States, has come 
this golden opportunity, this great responsibility and sacred 
trust. It is within your power to respond to the great and 
crying need of a people near and dear to you. Yours is the 
exalted privilege and sacred duty to breed for that people 
leaders of men, leaders of industry, and leaders of thought; 
men trained to depend upon the solidity of scientific truth, 
with minds so philosophically trained that they may organize 
the present and with far-reaching insight design the future; 
men so prepared that they may enter the lists to claim and 
hold for the South her people’s share in their birthright of 
her natural resources. 

The South is potentially the richest part of the United 
States, and we are the legitimate heirs of her treasures. 

It is only through the minds of men splendidly trained in 
technology and the laboratory, transmitting energy for the 
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transmutation of the raw products of mine and soil through 
furnace and mill into the finished detail, that we can hope to 
hold that which has been bequeathed to us. 

Yours is the function to generate these men. Smaller in- 
stitutions can supply the rank and file, but yours is the oppor- 
tunity, the ability, and the solemn duty to carry forward this 
high mission of making high men, keeping ever in mind that 
it is the knowledge of the truth that makes men free. 

There can be no need to fear for the coming of literature, 
music, and art to a sensitive and imaginative people. These 
things will come as naturally in their proper order as does 
the rising sun, after the sterner diet of which I speak. Food 
and clothing, then possession and power—after them, as 
always, the Muses come. 

To you gentlemen of the Board of Trustees of the Rice 
Institute the University of Virginia bids me present her 
heartfelt congratulations upon the good fortune of your op- 
portunity, upon the far-sighted largeness of your design, and 
upon that splendid courage with which you announce to 
those that are to come to you that there shall be no upper 
limit to intellectual attainment save that which God.has 
placed upon their personalities. We assembled here could 
not wish more for the welfare of your progress and the suc- 
cess of your design than to hope that some of the genius of 
that great master of science, he who was to have been with 
us in body to-day, and whose spirit, we know, must ever be 
present where men gather in search of truth, may descend 
upon this place and energize it into creative thought. 

Virginia congratulates you upon your choice of the man to 
carry forward your design and lead your hope to its fulfil- 
ment. She is proud that he is one of her own dear sons. 

And now to you, Mr. President, from your Alma Mater, 
I pass the burning cross, and with it Virginia’s congratula- 
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tions upon your high purpose. She looks with motherly 
sympathy upon your endeavor, and will follow with anxious, 

_ loving eyes the development of your plans. She bids you 

_ courage, honest work for the day, honest hope for the mor- 
row, and prayerfully God-speed. 


PRESIDENT HIARRY Pratr Jupson: Mr. President, La- 
dies and Gentlemen—It is my privilege to bring from the 
University of Chicago warm congratulations to you on this 
very auspicious occasion. I bring them from the faculty and 
the trustees, who know what it is to create a new institution, 
and who have confidence in what you are about to do here. 

I come from a city which, I think, has special reasons to 
have a great interest in all the Southland. You will pardon 
me, Mr. President, when I recall one thing you said last 
night at the opening of the exercises, if I can remember back 
so long as that, because the opening and the closing of those 
exercises were very far apart, but I think you said you had 
forgotten every story you ever heard. I seem also to have 
forgotten every story I ever heard, except some of the 
stories about Chicago, and the particular one related last 
night I am not going to repeat. On consulting my note-book 
I find that my record for that particular story is 1746. An- 
other one has a record of something like 762. The record 
of a third one up to the present time is 2107; that is to say, 
I have heard it repeated that number of times since I began 
to count, and for this reason, Mr. President, I will not tell 
any now. I mention this record, however, merely by way 
of indicating that I think many people are interested in Chi- 
cago. The invitation that we have received to your festival 
indicates at least that we are not forgotten in the South, 
and in turn I beg to assure you that we do not forget our 
friends. It has been said that a visitor in Boston is asked, 
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What do you know? In New York he is asked, How much © 
have you? In Philadelphia, Who was your grandfather? 
But if I may judge, Mr. President, Ly the very lavish and _ 
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extensive hospitality that we have enjoyed in these few days — 
here, it appears that a newcomer in Houston is asked, What — 
can we do for you? And it is because of this spirit that i. 
desire especially to congratulate the City of Houston on this — 


great enterprise. The coming of this institution, so splen- 
didly and wisely erected, we believe will be a great benefit 
not only to your city but to your entire community. 

This occasion takes me back twenty years, to the time 
when we were founding in Chicago an institution very well 
provided for at that day. And at that time the heads of 
our city and State institutions were saying that perhaps the 


new university would prove to be a dangerous rival. It was | 


not many years, however, before they found that nothing 
better than the new university could have happened for the 
spreading of the university idea and its benefits to education. 
Since that time the other city and State institutions have gone 
forward by leaps and bounds, in students, in prestige, and in 
usefulness. Precisely the same way the Rice Institute will 
prove to be the very best of assets to the colleges and uni- 
versities and all enterprises of public education in your sec- 
tion. 

We congratulate you again, Mr. President, on the splen- 
did and large views with which your institution starts. In 
the old days the teacher taught what he had been taught, 
and was satisfied to stop there. In these days a teacher is 
not alive unless he is on the firing-line of science, unless he 
has knowledge of the most recent achievements and is press- 
ing those still further in all directions. And we rejoice that 
you are aiming to devote a large part of your resources to 
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‘research in scientific knowledge. The learned chief justice 
this morning told of some of the things which science has 
_ done in our day. There are few things more fascinating. 
The world has a very great deal to thank science for. For 
example, take medicine alone. Just think of the communi- 
ties which a very few years ago were terror-stricken and 
harassed by epidemics of various malignant diseases. To- 
day such epidemics are practically unknown. Only a few 
years ago malaria and yellow fever were ills to be dreaded. 
To-day, thanks to applied science in medicine, we have found 
adequate remedies for each of these scourges. 

Another cause for congratulation, Mr. President, will 
appear in what such an institution as yours is going to mean 
to the community in which it lives. Your great institution 
is going to be an evangelic light to your entire community, 
for it will be the means of advancing, among all people of 
all kinds, the scientific attitude toward life. The future of 
this university will depend not alone on your splendid and 
magnificent hospitality, not alone on these beautiful and 
majestic buildings, not alone on your large programs for 
study and research, but quite as much will the real fruitage 
of your institution depend on the men who work here. Its 
future will be made by the men who carry on in these halls 
the researches of the scholar; by the men who will lead and 
guide the university to success; by the men, the professional 
men, who will go out of it—the lawyers, the engineers, the - 
architects, and the plain, solid men of business who make 
our country; the men who will put into the life of the Repub- 
lic the knowledge and the training which they will derive 
from the results of your venture. On so auspicious a be- 
ginning and on so bright a prospect I congratulate you most 
warmly. 
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PRESIDENT SIDNEY Epwarp Mezes: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—From the first announcement of 
William Marsh Rice’s magnificent bequest we have looked 
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forward with lively anticipation to this day. We have © 
watched with growing interest the development of the trus-— 


tees’ plans; we rejoiced greatly when we learned that they 


were resolved to risk the charge of tardiness rather than — 


build heedlessly ; we especially rejoiced when we saw chosen 
to the office of president one of America’s ablest and best 
trained scholars. 

In the new president we have found not merely an able 
and aspiring man, not merely a man of noble conceptions 
and prophetic visions, but a man so genial of heart, so true 
in his sympathies, so inspiringly hopeful, that he has carried 
light wherever he has gone, and conviction also that the in- 
stitution whose course he guides will bring an influence that 
deserves and will find a congenial home in Texas. 

In some States of the Union the several colleges and uni- 
versities have not dwelt together in the unity commended 
of the Psalmist. The colleges, for the most part on private 
foundations, have often distrusted one another and united 
in distrust of the State university. This distrust has given 
rise to conduct at times organized into sustained campaigns, 
intent on the purpose of mutual harm, and only too success- 
ful in attaining that unworthy end. Few pages in the edu- 
cational history of our country are so disheartening to high 
endeavor. But from such misguided enterprise Texas has 
most fortunately been unusually free. Across her broad 
expanses the winds of freedom and tolerance have swept, 
scattering the fogs of prejudice and self-seeking as from 
time to time they formed; and to-day, perhaps as nowhere 
in America, there prevails practically throughout our State 
a spirit of the fullest friendliness and co-operation among 
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colleges and universities, endowed and State-sustained. That 

the new Rice Institute will strike a note of discord we have 

no fear. Why should we? Why should not a fresh worker be 

_ welcomed into the vineyard, when his aim is our own, with 

~a slant of fortunate difference; when the field is white to the 
harvest, and the laborers are few? Seeing that barely one 
‘out of every ten high-school graduates takes any higher edu- 
cation whatever; that in Texas only one out of twenty of our 
boys and girls goes to college, whereas in California, for 
example, the proportion is one in eight; how can we do 
otherwise than rejoice at the founding of a new agency to 
help alter these distressing figures? Facing together some 
of the most vital problems before State and Nation, shall 
we not be glad that the new institution is now among us, 
blessed with the means to render great service? 

And now, President Lovett and members of the Board of 
Trustees, we welcome the Rice Institute into the brother- 
hood of Texas colleges and universities; we welcome you 
formally and with all our hearts. You will play a splendid 
part in the upbuilding of Texas; you will help train our 
youth; you will cherish learning; you will foster research; 
your achievements and example will stir us to renewed en- 
deavor. In the noble setting of spacious grounds; with 
buildings planned by a great artist; with a faculty chosen 
from all the world; with the stimulus of a rapidly growing 
city about you, to all human seeing the future holds for you 
a glorious destiny. One and all we unite to say: 

Esto perpetua! ; 


PRESIDENT LovetT: Ladies and Gentlemen—For the 
trustees and faculty of the Rice Institute I thank most sin- 
cerely these gentlemen and all the institutions they represent 
for their cordial greetings and for the warm welcome with 
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which they receive us into their fellowship and that of the 
world of learning. I can find no words in which adequately 
to say to them what their presence means to us at this time. 
In return for their great kindness we can only offer them the 
place in our history which they have made for themselves. 
And most cordially do we invite them one and all to come 
back. For their coming we thank God, and from their mes- 
sages we take courage. 
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